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Look for a switch in aircraft manufacturers’ method of doing business with 
Mutual Security Agency. They’re fed up with training Europeans to build U. S. 
plane parts in European factories, thus dumping both know-how and profits abroad. 

Possibility: Establishment of foreign subsidiaries of U. S. plants, which would 
sub-contract the work. 








Big increase in consumption of aviation gas by civil planes will take place 
over next several years—despite the coming of jets—and prices are slated to rise too. 





The 1952 civil consumption was 21.4 million barrels. By 1955, it will be up 


30% to 28.2 million; by 1962 a 60% increase will put the total at 34.5 million. 
And military demands will continue upward for several years before leveling off. 


Only decrease will be in grades below 100 octane—mostly lightplanes. Con- 
sumption was 3.8 million barrels in 1952, is estimated at 3.1 million and 3 million 
in 1955 and 1962, respectively. 


Some oil companies hiked auto gas one-half cent a gallon wholesale following 


lifting of price controls. Avgas increase usually follows. One supplier, for example, 
is considering a boost of 44c a barrel wholesale—more than Ic a gallon. 











With 44 state legislatures in session this year, aviation representation is 


spread pretty thin. Legislative proposals affecting aviation are numerous—most 
serious is taxation in general, gas taxes in particular. Aviation interests are busy 
trying to cover the field. 





Next move in higher competitive race between larger airlines may be rumored 


switch of one carrier to exclusively four-engine operations. This would permit ex- 
tension of coach service to large number of intermediate cities without the airline 
competing against its own twin-engine equipment. Standardization of fleet would 


also pay off. 


If economy-minded Congress should decide to cut back local service lines and 


turn some stops over to trunklines, a four-engine carrier would be spared taking on 
uneconomic cities—small airports wouldn’t take the larger planes. 








There’s stepped-up activity in development of airborne radar for use in avoid- 
ing bad weather. Industry pressure for increased use of ground radar for terminal 
traffic control can also be expected. 


Tremendous effect of such control is evident at Chicago’s Midway Airport. 
Last December (no radar) delays totaled 283 hours 58 minutes on 4,185 instru- 
ment approaches. In January (with radar) delays were almost eliminated—8 hours 
42 minutes on 4,333 approaches. 

In the field of airborne radar, United Air Lines has contracted with RCA 
for an improved unit, will start three months’ of tests in June in a DC-3. The Navy 


is finally giving serious consideration to Braniff’s request for loan of an RCA set. 
One manufacturer has set aside $225,000 to build any kind of airborne equipment 


the airlines say they want. 











Airlines face uphill fight in selling idea that federal gas tax is a user charge. 
Government agencies and Congress will be reluctant to accept, because the tax 
wouldn’t mean additional revenue—it’s already being paid. 


Commerce Department will have a policy statement on user charges ready 
soon (detailed study won’t be finished until later). Interested parties have been 
promised a chance to comment before it’s released. 
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Aro Fight Heads For Showdown 


Trouble now brewing between the Air 
Force and Congress is apt to bring Sen. W. 
Stuart Symington (D., Mo.) out of the shadows 
of Capitol Hill and into the limelight. Since his 
election last fall Symington, former Secretary 
of the Air Force, has bent over backward to 
maintain his silent role as junior senator. Now 
he may be forced into a position where he will 
have to stand up and be counted. 

He’ll be in good company: with him will 
be present Secretary of the Air Force, Harold 
E. Talbott. The issue is that of Aro., Inc., holder 
of an Air Force operating contract for the 
Arnold Engineering Development Center at 
Tullahoma, Tenn., for which funds have been 
cut off by Congress after March 31. The 
antagonist is Sen. Albert Gore (D., Tenn.) 

Gore is determined to bust the Aro/ 
AEDC situation wide open. Pressures already 
built up were great enough to cancel the Aro 
contract by legislation. More recently Talbott 
dashed off on a hurried trip to Tullahoma to 
look over the situation at first hand. This is 
his first major problem with the Congress 
since he took office. 


High-Level Action 


The Air Force is understandably con- 
cerned about the crisis it has fostered. To 
date, however, there has been no word of any 
solution to the problem. Regular channels re- 
portedly are being by-passed, with the entire 
matter treated on the highest levels. Gore has 
even pulled Defense Secretary Charles E. Wil- 
son into the act, demanding action “fully 
recognizing the intent of Congress.” 

In less than two weeks the entire oper- 
ation of AEDC comes to an abrupt halt unless 
a workable solution can be found without 
changing the law. Crux of the matter is the 
Air Force’s cost-plus-fixed-fee contract with 
Aro. Congress banned payments to Aro after 
March, 1953, when, after a probe last year of 
the contract and performance under it, an 
amendment was adopted prohibiting an ex- 
tension. 

Aro was first awarded a contract by the 
Air Force in April, 1950. Symington was then 
Air Force Secretary and had overridden recom- 
mendations that AEDC be handled on a mili- 
tary or civil service basis. A subsidiary of the 
St. Louis engineering firm of Sverdrup & 
Parcel, Aro was not incorporated until a week 
before receiving the contract award. It was 
charged that the company was organized solely 
to secure the AEDC contract. 


The Washington View 









Gore Leads 


It was Gore who led the Congressional 
opposition to the Aro contract and it was 
Gore, who, as a member of the House, was 
responsible for the ultimate directive from 
Congress. He has not let up in his insistence 
that Aro and AEDC be divorced. Most recently 
he undertook to locate a qualified replacement 
for Aro as managing operator. This was a 
difficult task, since the major purposes of 
AEDC are the evaluation and development 
testing of advanced models of military aircraft, 
missiles, and engines. However, he found two 
right within the government. 


He first wrote to the Navy Depart- 
ment’s Chief of Naval Research, and then to 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. Both replied that they felt they could 
operate the project. Amusement over its sister 
service’s misfortune must have prevailed at 
Navy as John F. Floberg, assistant secretary 
for air, chose to respond. Floberg wrote the 
senator that it seemed more appropriate that 
the reply be handled from the Secretary’s 
level. He said that the Navy has the capabili- 
ties for such an operation as AEDC. However, 
he said, if a change of administration of the 
project is necessary, he thought the assign- 
ment should be given to NACA. 


The Tennessee senator also wrote to De- 
fense Secretary Wilson. He asked Wilson to 
give the Aro matter his personal attention, 
“inasmuch as the Air Force has been dilatory 
in not arriving at a different method of oper- 
ation at this late date.” He also told the Secre- 
tary: “When the Congress acted on this matter 
last year, it was the legislative intent to give 
the Air Force ample time to develop a dif- 
ferent and more satisfactory method for 
operation of AEDC. Instead of undertaking to 
follow the law, the Air Force has heretofore 
appeared intent upon trying to pressure Con- 
gress into changing the law. Though I am un- 
willing to acknowledge that our great U. S. 
Air Force lacks the capabilities of operating 
this technica] facility, its disinclination thus 
far - undertake its operation must be recog- 
nized.” 


Gore concedes that the Air Force pro- 
ject is a vital one. There is no controversy re- 
garding the essential nature of the project, 
which, when completed, will be one of the 
world’s largest collection of wind tunnels. 
Gore’s criticisms, which Congress has sup- 
ported, are directed at the manner and methods 
of operation. 


... Preble Staver 
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TIME WAS when warplanes were 


“flaming coffins,” when a bullet in the fuel tank 
brought destruction—which accounted for 75 per 
cent of all aircraft downed in World War I. 


Goodyear pioneered the reduction of this hazard 
when, in 1920, it perfected the first successful 
bullet-sealing tank—using a thick wrapping of soft, 
expandable rubber around the tank to seal bullet 
holes. Goodyear research has progressed far 
beyond this bulky beginning that has meant so 
much to the safety of planes and pilots alike. 
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NOW .... tanks by Goodyear are not only 


bullet-sealing, but light in weight and crash- 
resistant. Goodyear research has produced 
improved materials for the tanks themselves, and 
synthetic rubbers and compounds which not only 
seal bullet holes instantly—but have the necessary 
resistance to the “slosh” and deteriorating effects 
of aromatic fuels as well. 


These tanks are being made to fit most any available 

space, and consistently pass rigid military tests 

for sealing holes as large as those resulting from 

20 mm. gunfire, without dangerous gasoline leakage. 
A complete line of fuel cells, including non-self-sealing 
types, is one of the many lines made by Goodyear 


Aviation Products Division—an organization which 
has been contributing to aviation progress since 1909. 


Goodyear, Aviation Products Division 
Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California 


We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” every Sunday—ABC Radio Network 
THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE— every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 





MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES, TUBES, WHEELS AND BRAKES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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When & Where 


Mar. 








17-20—ATA Chief Pilots Meeting, 

Chicago. 

23-27—Congress of Aviation Organi 
zations, Municipal Auditorium 
Kansas City, Mo. (includes Airport 
Operators Council and AAAE 

Mar. 23-26). 

23-27—8th Western Metal Exposi 
tion, Pan-Pacific Auditorium, and 

Western Metal Congress, Statle: 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 

24-27—Cargo Advisory Board and 
Trafic-Air Express Committee of 

Air Traffic Conference, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

. 25-27—SAE Production Forum, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

. 26—ATA Public Affairs Committee, 

Annual Meeting, Kansas City, Mo. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 27—National Association of State 
Aviation Officials, Board of Direc- 
tors Meeting, Kansas City. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 2—Ist International Mag- 
nesium Exposition, National Guard 
Armory, Washington, D. C. 

Apr. 18-19—Air Force Association, Cali- 
fornia Wing Convention, Hotel 
Manor, San Diego, Calif. 

Apr. 20-24—SAE, Aeronautic & Aircraft 


Engineering Display, & Aircraft 
Production Forum, Hotel Governor 
Clinton, New York. 


Apr. 28-30—Air Traffic Conference, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Apr. 29-May 1—AIEE-IRE Electronics 
Components Symposium, Shakes- 


peare Club, Pasadena, Calif. 
May 8-10—Oklahoma City Air Fair, W 
Rogers Field, Oklahoma City. 
11-13—IRE National Conference on 
Airborne Electronics, Dayton Bilt- 
more Hotel, Dayton, Ohio 


May 


May 14-17—9th Annual Forum, Amer- 
ican Helicopter Society, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

May 17—National Air Carnival (Armed 
Forces Day), Municipal Airport 
Birmingham, Ala. 

May 18-22—Sth National Materials }/an- 


dling Exposition, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

19-22—ATA Operations Confe: 
Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, 


f 


May 


International 


23—IATA, Medical Committee, 3rd 
Meeting, Estoril, Portugal. 


20—IATA, 6th Technical Conference, 
Puerto Rico. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 14-22—FAI Conference, Schevenin zen, 
Holland. 

June 16—ICAO Assembly, Brighton, ‘1g- 
land. 


June 26-July 5—Int’l Aircraft Enginec ing 
Convention, Paris; and Int’! Air: raft 
Show, Le Bourget Airport, F itis, 
sponsored by French Aircraft In- 
dustries Association. 
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Editorial 





Not Quite Yet 


HE LONG DELAY by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration in filling the vacancy on the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and the recent speech by Miss Carlene 
Roberts, vice president of American Airlines, taking 
the CAB apart and indicating American’s view that 
the CAB had outlived whatever usefulness it was in- 
tended to have, have given rise to all sorts of rumors 
that the CAB is about to 
be radically reorganized or 
hug transferred or merged into 

another government unit. 
Cs - U/ will consider reorganizing or 
transferring CAB, but there 
is no imminence in such a 
drastic step. Meanwhile there is urgent need for a 
fifth member to provide the right kind of political 
balance. This, in itself, might well cure some of the 
might be intermixed with regulation of other forms of 
transportation not only needs serious study but re- 
quires the most careful and skeptical scrutiny. CAB 
is not so bad that high-caliber manpower can’t give 
it renewed vigor, strength, and stability. 


It goes without saying 

e that the new Administration 

CAB’s past and present weaknesses. Any sort of re- 
organization by which regulation of air transport 


Day-dreaming at Collier's 


The temptation to oversell civil aviation is 
about as easy as reaching for “one more drink” before 
leaving a good party, but even the wildest prognosti- 
cations of dreamy-eyed industry publicity men have 
been unable to reach the heights of some national 
magazines. Sometimes these consumer publications 
don’t reach for just “one more drink” but decide to 
finish the bottle and stay all night warming up to the 
subject. 

Take the article by Frank Tinsley in Collier’s 
for February 14 entitled “ "Copter Commuting—You’ll 
Be Doing It Soon.” It just about set an all-time rec- 
ord for fanciful dreaming, assisted ably by four-color 
illustrations of a dozen varieties and sizes of heli- 
copters flying every which way over New York City. 
According to the author, helicopters “are going to 
revolutionize your life, just as the automobile and the 
railroad transformed your father’s and grandfather’s 
lives.” 

The helicopter is a very versatile and useful 
vehicle which is making its mark in aviation history 
and will go far in the future. But unless some com- 


6 


pany is trying to unload a big new stock issue on an 
eager public, there’s no use misleading the public into 
believing that within ten years the skies are going to 
be filled with big commuting helicopters which will 
alter the farmers’ and the housewives’ shopping pat- 
terns and perform every trick of transportation ex- 
cept replace metropolitan subways. 

The article has to be read to be appreciated. 
Just as in 1946 when national magazines oversold 
private flying, Collier’s is now overdoing it by a few 
million miles on behalf of the helieopter. 

Mr. Tinsley used as one example of how the 
helicopter is here now the scheduled service of Brit- 
ish European Airways between Liverpool and 
Cardiff. He just got under the wire on that one, since 
BEA is now putting its three helicopters up for sale 
after a financial loss which only a government-owned 
airline could have undertaken in the first place. Avia- 
tion is good and sound enough without wild over- 
selling. Collier’s ought to have learned that by this 
time. 


Economy Suggestion 


With every good reason for doing so, at the 
time, the Civil Aeronautics Board launched a com- 
prehensive general airline passenger fare investiga- 
tion a year ago. But events have proved that it was 
too big a bite to take at once. 

Already a year old, the investigation will take 
another two or possibly three years to complete. 
Anywhere from 70,000 to 100,000 man-hours will be 
consumed and a half-million dollars in salaries paid 
out to government and industry participants. Mean- 
while all of the basic facts upon which the inquiry 
was launched have already been changed and wil! be 
entirely obsolete by the time the whole business is 
finished. CAB would be well in line with today’s 
economy moves to dismiss the investigation. It 
do so with the same good intentions with which i 
launched the proceeding. 


‘Whose House is of Glass . 


The Aircraft Owners and Pilots Associ: 
has always done a good job of representing its 1 
bership, but lately it seems to have a chip o 
shoulder and a tendeney to twist a few facts or ! 
up a few facts to suit itself. In a recent issue of A 
Pilot, Max Karant let loose with a full-scale blast 
airline pilots and cited seven mid-air collision: 
which he concludes, with emphasis, that the ai 
pilots simply weren’t looking where they were g! 

It’s interesting to conjecture just how 
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Karant drew such a positive conclusion on one of 
those collisions, because the CAB hasn’t yet issued its 
report and until it does so it would seem unwise to 
assess blame. In two other accidents which he cites, 
the CAB held that the private planes, not the airlines, 
were at fault. In another collision, the blame was 
equally assessed between private and airline pilots. 
Having discovered these discrepancies we didn’t 
bother to look up the other reports. 


We aren’t sure that AOPA is furthering its 
cause of keeping wide open access to busy metropoli- 
tan airports for its membership when it swings out 
high, wide, and handsome against airline pilots whose 
full-time business is flying in public carrier trans- 
portation. 

It isn’t that airline pilots are never at fault, it’s 
the bare fact that non-airline pilots have built up a 
sizeable record of not knowing where they’re going 
that makes mudslinging in the flying fraternity a 
dubious undertaking. CAB has reported that there 
were 155 non-carrier mid-air collisions from 1946 
through 1951. Of this total, 45 involved lightplanes in 
which the pilot or pilots of one or both airplanes 
failed to observe the other aircraft. A good percent- 
age of other accidents accrued from bad landing ap- 
proaches, failure to follow traffic patterns, and from 
just plain horseplay—all factors being of the type 
which lead to mid-air collisions. 

As George Herbert said ’way back in 1640, 
“Whose house is of glass, must not throw stones at 
another.” 


Does It Make Sense? 


We were not a little disturbed by the pessi- 
mistic outlook toward international airline stocks 
‘iven by National Aviation Corporation in its annual 
‘:ppraisal of the industry recently. This sagely di- 
ected aviation investment firm noted that the gap 

which international airline revenues failed to meet 
penses widened in 1952. 


This step in the wrong direction, the review 
id, undoubtedly can be attributed to the same cost 
nd that afflicted the domestic trunk airlines last 
ir, “but the failure to offset that trend, in a period 
en new traffic records were being set, is basically 
urbing, for carried with it is the implication that 
mercial self-sufficiency and earning power are 
‘e remote than a year ago.” 

This summary highlights our previous stand 
this page that inauguration of low-fare service 
ss the North Atlantic during peak traffic seasons 
trary to common sense and sound economics. It 
‘ry fine to increase the traffic volume, but to do 
| the expense of increasing subsidy is foolhardy. 

We have only the highest commendation for 
fforts of Pan American Airways, which led the 
‘are drive on the Atlantic, to popularize air 
el, but to do this by widening the gap between 
nues and expenses, thus putting the burden on 

pay, is contrary to every sound business con- 
ration. Especially when last summer’s traffic 
iid have been capacity at higher fares. 
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How Was That Again? 


Whenever the British find themselves lacking 
in a first of some kind they make up the deficiency 
by producing a movie. And when it comes to pro- 
ducing good movies the British can rightfully claim 
supremacy over Hollywood hands down. But some- 
times in their eagerness to keep up the morale of that 
tight little island they have a way of dispensing with 
facts. Very gracefully, mind you, but with a complete- 
ness that is sometimes astonishing as well as awe- 
inspiring nonetheless. 

We finally got around to seeing “Breaking the 
Sound Barrier” which, as movies go, is very excellent. 
But in their enthusiasm the producers got so mixed 
up with the facts that every viewer of the movie 
could but conclude that it was the British, not the 
Americans, who first achieved supersonic flight. At 
one point in the film there was a tense moment when 
somebody mentioned that the Americans were also at 
work on the sound barrier, but that was the last of it. 
Otherwise the British came out absolutely supreme, 
complete with tears, personal tragedies, frumpled 
chief engineer, and all that. Now mind you, the film 
didn’t come out and say that the British were first— 
it just left a very neat impression with the viewers. 
Nice work if you can get it. 


National Aircraft Show 


We are pleased that the National Air Founda- 
tion, which has operated the National Air Races for 
so many years, is going to repeat that annual event 
again this year, September 5-6-7. The name has been 
changed to National Aircraft Show, and racing events 
are being discontinued. The locale, which has varied 
from Cleveland to Los Angeles and Detroit, is to be 
Dayton, Ohio, this year. It should be a notable 
success. 

The evolution of the national event from racing 
to a national display is natural and inevitable and 
perhaps NAF will develop an American version of 
the British Farnborough. Army, Air Force, Navy, 
and Marines will participate this year (with NAF 
paying per diem for all personnel and all fuel costs) 
and the Aircraft Industries Association has sanctioned 
the show for industry exhibits. There will be a repeat 
of several traditional events and probably a civilian 
aircraft performance demonstration. Perhaps most 
important, the Dayton show will celebrate both the 
50th anniversary of powered flight and the Ohio 
Sesquicentennial. 

Meantime at Detroit the Aero Club of Mich- 
igan will hold its sixth annual Aviation Exposition 
July 9-12, which takes the place of the combined ex- 
position and National Air Races of last Labor Day 
weekend. This type of show should do much to stimu- 
late aviation interest in that important area. 


Wherizzit? 


Whatever happened to the big 50th anniver- 
sary celebration of powered flight? Anybody seen it 
lately? 

. . Wayne W. ParrisH 
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Letters 











THE CORPORATE FIELD 


To the Editor: 

I have heard a great deal of favor- 
able comment regarding the article 
“Getting the Most From the Corporate 
Fleet” and similar ones tending to em- 
phasize corporate flying. Pilots and 
dealers alike feel that such publicity 
will help that particular field of avia- 
tion tremendously. 

I want to mention before closing 
that I thought your article was very ac- 
curate as regards the facts brought out 


from our interview. 
J. V. SWANSON 
Chief Pilot , 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago, Il. 
* 


PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTORS 


To the Editor: 

I am an equipment instructor for 
Pan American Airways and read with 
interest the article by Mr. Murphy “Just 
How Good is Airline Safety Training” 
in which along with other subjects the 
use of professional instructors is dis- 
cussed. 

Pan American has utilized profes- 
sional instructors for equipment train- 
ing for some time. The training sections 
of Pan Am however are made up of 
two types of instructor check pilots, 
each with different duties and respon- 
sibilities. 

@ Equipment instructor and check 
pilot (professional instructor) 

®Route check pilot (line pilot) 

The equipment instructor instructs 
or checks the actual flying ability of 
regular line pilots during flight sessions 
in which the airplane type normally 
flown by the line pilot is very thorough- 
ly “wrung out” during all phases of 
normal and emergency operation. Great 
emphasis is put on proper handling of 
critical performance maneuvers and the 
operation of the aircraft under all kinds 
of emergency conditions. 

The route check pilot checks and 
instructs the line pilot during actual 
operation of the aircraft on the line. 
Emphasis is also put on flying tech- 
niques but under more normal condi- 
tions. Stress is placed more on adher- 
ence to line operating procedures, load- 
ing, flight planning, pressure pattern, 
navigation, cruise control, passenger re- 
lations, etc. 

The equipment instructor strives to 
improve actual flying techniques while 
the route check pilot works more with 
procedures involved in getting the air- 
plane from A to B. There is of course 
close coordination between the two 
groups closely supervised by the chief 
pilot-training. 

The duties of the equipment in- 
structor require that he daily run 
through no-flap landings, two-éengine 
landings, control-boost-off landings, hy- 
draulic failure landings, emergency flap 
and gear extension landings, two-engine 
landings without hydraulic power, iced- 
up windshield landings, landings with 
airspeed out, VI engine failures and 











climbouts, two-engine climbouts, engine 
failures and refused takeoffs, feathering 
and unfeathering, engine fires, heater 
fires, cargo fires, emergency descents, 
etc. He makes 1,200 to 1,400 of the above 
landings a year, and training continues 
day or night, including hundreds of in- 
strument let-downs to very low altitudes, 
flying with different pilots every day, 
experienced and otherwise. 

The equipment instructor is limited 
by Pan Am to two types of equipment 
so he will be sure to know his airplane 
cold, such as CV-240 and DC-6B, or 
Boeing 377 and Constellation, or DC- 
6B and Constellation. 

The comment of F. A. Stone of 
Eastern Air Lines that “Crews taking in- 
struction respect experience” is prob- 
ably correct. I am confident that crews 
receiving equipment training or checks 
must respect the experience of the 
equipment instructor who has been do- 
ing this work for a long time and 
probably has 7,000 to 8,000 hours of 
training experience to draw on. Like- 
wise when receiving their route checks 
I am just as sure they also respect the 
experience of the route check pilot. 

Stone goes on to state, “You must 
Sell training if it is to be accepted. You 
can’t sell it by professional instructors, 
he is more interested in his job and de- 
partment.” I don’t believe anyone is 
more sold on training, or is a better 
salesman for training, than a-man who 
has made this his life’s work. I am sure 
that he will be a better salesman than, 
for instance, the line pilot who only ac- 
cepts assignment to training activities 
because of the bonus most operators 
have to pay to get a line pilot to do this 
hazardous and tedious work. 

Pan American strangely enough de- 
sires that all personnel be “interested 
in their job and department.” 

We are every bit as concerned with 
our airline’s safety record as anyone 
flying the line, or connected with it in 
any way, and feel that our contribution 
to this record has not been a small one. 
The training sections of Pan Am in- 
cidently have an excellent safety record 
all their own. 

Since the adoption of present train- 
ing methods, training times have been 
cut enormously, mostly because of the 
efficiency which results from a stand- 
ardized program and a well controlled 
and standardized group of instructors. 

I hope to see more such articles. 

HOLLAND L. REDFIELD 
Setauket, L. I. 
e 


BUREAUCRATS’ FATE 


To the Editor: 

Your article in a _ recent issue 
of AMERICAN AVIATION on our technical 
assistance program was read here with 
much interest, as you may imagine. 

I would like to thank you for the 
sympathetic approach which you have 
taken to the work we are doing. Each 
of the missions that we have abroad 
would provide an interesting story in 
itself, and some day I hope that we will 
be able to record the quite extraordi- 









nary achievements some of these men 
have made. 

There is one point which I ought to 
mention, that is that the $1,500,000 to 
which you refer was the estimate which 
we submitted to the Technical Assist- 
ance Board in New York, but unfortu 
nately our estimate was cut to $1,054, 
000, an experience which is not uncom 
mon to us bureaucrats, even at the in- 
ternational level. We hope, neverthe- 
less, to stretch this money out to cover 
as many of our requests as possible. 

Thank you very much again for your 


interest. . 

E. R. MARLIN 
Director of Technical Assistance 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
Internat]. Aviation Building 
Montreal, Canada 


HELICOPTERS 


To the Editor: 
Mr. Littlewood’s remarks concern- 
ing the inherent mechanical complexity 
and the resulting high initial and main- 
tenance cost of rotary wing aircraft 
(AMERICAN AVIATION, January 5) strikes 
the heart and soul of this company. 

As you may or may not know, our 
entire efforts during the past five years 
have been devoted to the development 
of tip-located jet-powered helicopters 
for the express purpose of reducing 
mechanical complexity and the corres- 
ponding high initial and maintenance 
cost. We believe that great strides have 
been made in this direction. As an ex- 
ample, the XH-26 pulse-jet helicopter 
is estimated to have a degree of 
mechanical complexity only one-fourth 
that of equivalent conventionally 
powered machines. The initial and 
maintenance costs are estimated to be 
of the same proportions. Larger cargo 
and passenger-carrying helicopters 
powered by tip-located pulse-jet en- 
gines are predicted to have even more 
favorable cost characteristics. L 

With regard to Mr. Littlewood’s 
comments about single-engine re/ia- 
bility, we would like to point out that 
tip-located pulse-jet-powered helicopters 
give promise of providing “multi-mult 
engine reliability. For example, on rela- 
tively large cargo-carrying helicopte 
where several engines are employed at 
each of the rotor blade tips, as many 
as 12 to 16 individual and separate °n- 
gines may be employed. 

As you may know, to date our 
company has been engaged primaril,) in 
development work for the military id, 
consequently, we are anything but 2u- 
thorities in the commercial transpo ‘a- 
tion field. However, we did want to ‘ake 
the opportunity to make the a oe 
points to at least indicate that wi 1m 
the relatively near future Mr. Li ‘le- 
wood’s primary objections to ro wy 
wing aircraft may be eliminated. . 


CORWIN D. DEN 


President 

American Helicopter Co., Inc. 
1800 Rosecrans Blvd. 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF AIR TRANSPORTATION 
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The Sleeper Plane that “WOKE "the traveling public 


nerican Airlines pioneered in 
development of the sleeper 
ie for coast-to-coast service, in- 
lucing it in May 1934. 

sleeper service proved to be 
iicularly important to the grow- 
airline industry at that time. 
it literally “woke” the public 
i¢ fact that air travel, with its 


NA 


tremendous time-saving advan- 
tage, could also match every stand- 
ard of comfort and luxury offered 
by surface transportation. 

Many transportation officials 
were frankly dubious about the 
potentialities of sleeper planes, but 
mounting popularity and public 
demand soon wiped away all 


doubts. Other airlines, taking their 
cue from American’s success, be- 
gan to install berths in some of 
their own long-haul aircraft. 

The inauguration of sleeper 
plane service is only one of many 
milestones in the history of air 
transportation that have been in- 
troduced by American Airlines. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “ 
Americas Leading Airline 


* A SERIES OF ADS SHOWING THE PROGRESS OF AIR TRANSPORTATION 
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QUESTION FOR THE COMET 


To the Editor: 

During the past dozen years, I have 
served aS a bomber and transport pilot 
in the Air Force and as airline pilot in 
civilian life. My last tour of active duty 
ended this past summer and included 
an assignment with a high altitude 
bomb wing. 

I recently read with great interest 
your article on the performance of the 
Comet and its possible effects upon our 
air industry. The flight in the Comet 
itself sounded great, but a couple of 
questions arose as a result. 

For purposes of discussion, let us 
consider 25,000 feet as marginal, 35,000 
feet as critical and 45,000 feet as fatal 





to a person so exposed without an im- 
mediate and positive source of oxygen. 
We are seated in our Comet at 40,000 
feet cruising altitude—cabin pressure, 
let us say, is 10,000 feet—when a door 
blows. 

We are now confronted with an 
emergency de-compression. It is sud- 
denly quite foggy and growing bitter 
cold—the sudden outpouring of breath 
gave us quite a jolt. We have less than 
15 seconds to properly clamp an oxygen 
mask to our face. No assistance will be 
forthcoming from any of the flight crew, 
as they are limited to helping them- 
selves and are now in fixed positions. 
It will take an unusual group of calm, 
well-briefed and trained passengers to 
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manage this seemingly simple task with 
any degree of safety. 

The pilot will, no doubt, start an 
emergency descent but he too is limited, 
as our cruising speed has been rather 
close to our mach and at 40M our jets 
will flame out at any power below about 
80%. With dive brakes, gear, and flaps 
we will, of course, descend rapidly even 
with power on, but, I fear, not fast 
enough to aid our several excited pas- 
sengers in the rear. If our pilot elects 
to flame the jets out, he has an ai 
Start of cold engines with the aircraft 
in a very poor configuration. 

The situation described above pre- 
sents some very real problems, and a: 
one who believes jets are here for the 
better, I would very much like to hear 
the answers that BOAC has to these 
problems. I cannot believe they would 
Sell space to trusting passengers with- 
out them. 

I would greatly appreciate hearing 
any information or instruction you re- 
ceived prior to your ride on the Comet 
or, for that matter, any other comments 
on this epistle. 


























JERRY CRANCE 












Neck, L. I. 
York 


Great 
New 


(No special instructions were given to 
the passengers on the Comet flight in ques- 
tion. Comet crews are eauipped for such a 
possibility. One crew member is always using 
an oxygen mask of the demand type, the 
others have the masks attached to their 
helmets but not over their feces. The oxygen 
the mask draws 











is “on” and breathing in 

oxygen. In the event of explosive decom- 
pression the protected pilot applies air 
brakes. cuts throttles back. and descends 
at 250 knots and 7,000 feet p°r minute to 
8,000 feet altitude. It is asswmed that the 
passengers would lose consciousness. After 
the emergency descent to feet the 
passenger and crew difficulties would be 


corrected and the flight resumed at 11.000 


feet altitude on two engines.—Ed.) 


e 
SUGGESTION BOX 


To the Editor: 

In reading the article on prop re- 
versing by Joseph Murphy in the Febru- 
ary 16th issue of your fine publication, 
I found myself given to some ironical 
thought with regard to the long periods 
of time that are usually consumed by 
the aviation industry in eliminating 
serious hazards to safety. 

It is almost five years ago 
some of our first reversing troubles 
gan. At that time, in the spring of 
1948, a domestic operator found one of 
its aircraft off the runwav and through 
a fence aS a result of a reversing failure 
on one or more engines. Having listened 
to a discussion of this accident at a 
plant conference, I later submitted 
enclosed letter of suggestion for « 
sideration in an attempt to approac) 4 
practical solution of the problem. 

Now, while I admit that this © \g- 
gestion was initiated as a result o: a 
happening that differs with those ‘at 
presently keep the issue alive, I do 
lieve that if the amateurish sugges ion 
had been invoked we might ! 
avoided the sad and shameful los: 
lives that was experienced at Elizab th. 
I'll warrant that those who died a: 4 
result of the lack of proper and « je- 
quate warning devices would gl 
have paid for the cost of such modi! °a- 
tions. If my memory serves me © I~ 
rectly, the accident board reported iat 
had such devices been in use, the @°ci- 
dent probably could have been ave! ed. 

It is hard, if not impossible, to say 
just where the blame should be placed, 
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but to be sure, we all are to accept a 
portion of it as our own. That is to say, 
that the manufacturers, the operators, 
the pilots, the administering agencies, 
and the general riding public are all 
interested parties to the matters of 
safety in aviation and as such they 
must carry their own particular portion 
of the burden of responsibility to help 
diminish and eliminate such hazards. 

In this respect, I am sorry now that 
I did not carry the suggestion to our 
own ALPA safety department for re- 
view. 

My ultimate thought in all of this 
is that we have a need, a very definite 
need for a facility which would afford 
a wide latitude in suggestion, observa- 
tion, and comment on any given sub- 
ject pertinent to the safety program in 
commercial aviation. In short, I would 
like to suggest to you that space be 
provided in your periodical for a “Na- 
tional Suggestion Box on Safety.” 

Here the opportunity would be af- 
forded to one and all to participate 
freely in discussion of all topics how- 
ever big or small . 

HANK CAREY 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
(See page 32—Ed.) 
. 


ALASKAN AVIATION 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Bramley’s recent series of arti- 
cles on Alaska has been excellent. Judg- 
ing by his accounts of things as he saw 
them, I think he is one of the few 
writers who has any comprehension 
and appreciation of Alaskan aviation. 

I was fortunate enough to be one of 
the relatively small group of people 
who have been closely associated with 
the incredible advancement of Alaskan 
aviation since 1940. With this fact in 
mind, you can give any weight that you 
desire to my assertion that you have 
written an outstandingly good series of 
irticles on and for my old friends— 
\laskan aviation and its people who 
nade it what it is today—a way of life. 


NAME WITHHELD 


FOREIGN POLICY 
The Editor: 


I want to thank you for your very 
! words about Seaboard & Western 
yur fine editorial “A Place to Ex- 
* and to compliment you for stat- 
o frankly the rewards that could 
to the United States with a more 
htened viewpoint guiding our for- 
air policy. 
is particularly gratifying to find 
publication (other than one of our 
briefs to the Board) an awareness 
dynamic character of interna- 
trade, with particular reference 
ternational air freight. I sincerely 
that in the ensuing years some of 
thoughts can be effectively con- 
to our Civil Aeronautics Board, 
hat the result will be a more 
ic foreign air policy. 
RAYMOND A. NORDEN 
ent 
ird & Western Airlines 
road St. 
York 4, N. Y. 
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TERMINAL TALK 


To the Editor: 

I was very pleased with your article 
on public announcements at airports in 
the March 2 issue of AMERICAN AVIATION, 
the reason being that this article ex- 
pressed my feelings 100%. 

We think that we have overcome 
this objectionable feature that exists 
in most airports throughout the coun- 
try with the installation and operation 
of our sound system in the Greater 
Fort Worth International Airport. All 
announcements will be made by the 
same soft voiced girl from a central 
control room, and when announcements 


are not being made, soft background 
music will be playing. The sound system 
in this terminal building has been de- 
scribed as one of the finest in the 
country, and we have 499 speakers in 
the building so that a personal message 
will be received rather than a blaring 
political speech by some out of breath 
ramp agent. 

Thanks very much for your article, 
end we hope you can write a different 
kind of article on our system when you 
see it in operation on April 26. 

M. H. HUFFMAN 
Executive Director 
Fort Worth Air Terminal, Inc. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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, THE BATTLE 
with 
component parts 


Unlike the proverbial horseshoe nail that Jost the 
battle, today’s military aircraft win battles because of the 
quality of their components. 
Where specifications demand precision machining, quality stamping, 
dependable certified heliarc or continuous seam welding, 
or tooling, major aircraft manufacturers invite UNIVERSAL to bid. 
A major west coast production facility, UNIVERSAL 
offers long experience in the priceless “know how” 
that is so important in turning out quality in volume and 
guaranteeing “on-schedule” delivery — at competitive prices. 
Write for our new facilities brochure ...let us bid 
on your requirements. Nationwide service. 








To MEN of SKILL 
and INTEGRITY 


GRAND 
CENTRAL 


' offers 
BETTER JOBS 


HEALTHIER 
LIVING — 


in the 


SUN COUNTRY 
ARIZONA 


As the world’s largest and 

leading Aircraft and Engine 

i Modification, Overhaul and 

| Engineering Organization, 

\ Grand Central Aircraft Co. 

: needs high caliber men. If 

you are a good operator 

i with experience in aircraft 
construction, write us. We 

| need Electronic Technicians, 

; Aircraft Electricians and 

' Aircraft Radio Mechanics. | 

Full employee benefits, high | 

be wage scales and excellent — 

| . opportunities. { 

‘ 


GRAND <€NTRAL 


AIRCRAFT <O. 


GLENDALE, CALIF. ® TUCSON, ARIZ. 














e Personnel Manager, rl 
Grand Centra! Aircraft Co., 
BB P.0. Box 5072, Tucson, Arizona a 
a name s 
€ e 
4 address * 
g city and state s 
é 1 am qualified in the category checked * 
F below, and wish further information: g 
C) Engineer C] Sheet Metal 7 
a C) Drafting Layout Man * 
§ C) Aircraft C) Aircraft Radio 
Electrician Installer gy 
a CD Sheet Metal C) Aircraft Radio . 
& Mechanic Mechanic 
C) Inspector 
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Industry Spotlight 


A 28,000 pound missile, destined for long range surface-to-surface opera 
tions, is now being developed at General Electric. The missile, known as the 
A-3 in G.E.’s Project Hermes (guided missiles), is roughly the same size as the 
German V-2 of World War II. 





Two different arrangements will be used on the Republic 

F-84F’s, swept-wing versions of the F-84, to provide added control 

effectiveness. Early models will have a pilot-controlled horizontal 

stabilizer setting. Later models will use a full flying tail, providing 

dual power sources, hydraulic and electrical, to actuate the tail. 

- * 

Melpar, a division of Westinghouse Air Brake located in Alexandria, Va., 
has been designated by the U. S. Air Force to build the production flight simulators 
designed by Engineering Research Corp. in Riverdale. 

o a 
Canadair’s role in the production of the Bristol Britannia will 

be to produce a single plane, with modifications to accommodate 

Wright Turbo-Compound engines instead of Bristol Proteus turbo- 

prop engines, and to increase the mach limitation to about 400 miles 

per hour. Canadair’s initial contract, which will probably be followed 

by a sizeable production order, is with the Canadian government, 

which is making the agreement with Bristol. Another agreement will 

cover possible civil production. 

. * 

Last of Boeing Airplane Company’s piston-engine bombers, a B-50, has 
rolled off the assembly line at Seattle and the company is now ready to con- 
centrate strictly on jet bombers, the B-47 and B-52. Boeing produced 6,981 B-17’s, 
one XB-15, 2,765 B-29’s, and an undesignated number of B-50’s since 1937. 
Douglas and Lockheed turned out an additional 5,750 B-17’s and Bell and Martin 
1,204 B-29’s. 


Although a commercial version of the General Electric J73, 
rated at about 10,000 pounds thrust, will not be available until 1956, 
G.E. is putting considerable effort into promoting it for jet transport 
use in competition with the Pratt & Whitney J57 and Curtiss-Wright 
J67. G.E. expects to supply early U. S. jet transports with a packaged 
fuel system and reports indicate the company’s reverse thrust system, 
for landing deceleration, may also be the first to find commercial 
application. 

* * 


In the “thinking aloud” stage in Canada is a new concept in aircraft design 
said to embody the “gyro” principle. This will be a “flying-saucer” configuration. 
It is being worked on by Avro Canada with the support of the RCAF and 


government research groups. 
. & 


An entirely new concept of foreign licensing of U. S. built air- 
craft and parts, under the MSA program, is due to be consummated 
soon. It will eliminate the present industry objections to spilling U. S. 
private industry’s “know how” to foreign competitors without so 
much as reasonable remuneration. 

* a 


Contract negotiations between Fairchild Aircraft Division and Boeing Ai- 
plane Company, under which Fairchild would build wing panels for the Boeing 
B-52, are well along. Fairchild representatives have been in Seattle winding up the 


arrangements. 
e . 


Industry concern over window blowouts in the Lockheed Con- 
stellation is mounting. Pan American has started changing over from 
Sierracin windows to plate glass at considerable expense, but rest of 
industry is awaiting ATA service meeting with Lockheed before 
acting. Lockheed fix, involving a $92 laminated Sierracin window 
(about $3,000 per plane) has not been well received. 
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IN THIS 25th ANNIVERSARY OF 
DE HAVILLAND IN CANADA 
; OCCUPATION OF OUR NEW 
PLANT MEANS... 


THE “OTTER” 
IMPROVED FACILITIES 
INCREASED CAPACITY 


AND 


THE ABILITY TO HANDLE A 
GREATER VOLUME OF OVER- FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 





HAUL AND SERVICE WORK. 


THE DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT OF CANADA, LTD 


POSTAL STATION “1 


[ORON TQ. ONTARIG 
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B.F.Goodrich 


Smoother bank and turn... 





quicker ground care 


| Cpa MILITARY PLANES could fly 
more efficiently in banking and 
turning if the air gap between aileron 
and wing were sealed off. A coated 
fabric seal would work . . . but led to 
other problems. It took so many screws 
to fasten the seal tight that repair was 
a headache. Yet the seal had to be 
removable. 

Here was one problem that. B. F. 
Goodrich engineers solved with a pat, 
ready-made solution. Their famous 
Pressure-Sealing Zippers had been 
proved in even tougher sealing service. 
Overlapping rubber lips provide a 


16 


100% seal against air pressure. This is 
just what was needed on the aileron. 
And it saves time on the ground—with 
a zip, the mechanic can expose the 
aileron. If a mew aileron is installed, the 
new and old halves of the zipper mesh 
perfectly. No more hours of taking out 
screws, putting in screws! 

B. F. Goodrich Pressure-Sealing 
Zippers fit snugly around complex 
shapes. They can be cemented onto 
either fabric or metal. They save space 
and weight. They have been de | on 
airplane doors, air ducts, inverter covers 
ro for watertight protective coverings. 


The Boeing B-47, illustrated, is | 
one airplane to equip ailerons a 
elevators with B. F. Goodrich press 
sealing zipper seals. Others include « 
Convair B-36, Lockheed P2V. 

Other BFG products for aviati 
include tires, wheels and brakes; heat: .! 
rubber; De-Icers; Avtrim; Plastil 
adhesives; inflatable seals; fuel cel 
Rivnuts; accessories. The B. F. Goodr: 
Co., Aeronautical Division, Akron,O/ 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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ESTABLISHED JUNE |, 1937 


“ELECTRIC Charlie” Wilson’s program 
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MAY DIE under “Engine Charlie” Wilson's regime. 


Will Wilson Scuttle Second Source Program? 


One third of aircraft procurement meney since 


Korea, it is estimated, went into program which may die. 


By Rosert M. LoreBetson 


'#‘HE SECOND-SOURCE concept for 
* aircraft and engine plants, conceived 
fostered by one-time General Elec- 
president Charles E. Wilson when 
was Defense Mobilizer, may be about 
be scuttled by his namesake, former 
neral Motors boss Charles E. Wilson, 
the interest of a balanced budget. 
In the three fiscal years which will 
e elapsed since Korea by this coming 
, Congress appropriated more than 
billion to the three services for air- 
and related procurement ($10.2 
on in fiscal 1951, $15.5 billion in 
$14.5 billion in 1953). No one 
letermine for certain how much of 
s $40 billion actually went to buy air- 
', engines, and parts and how much 
» set aside to buy machine tools and 
‘her equipment for prime and second- 
aircraft production sources. But in- 
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formed industry sources believe one- 
third or more of that amount went for 
the latter purpose. 

If that estimate is accurate, about 
$15 billion went for tooling, a good part 
of it to get secondary sources ready to 
turn out aircraft and engines. Most of 
that $15 billion, of course, has already 
been paid out. But if parts of the second 
source program were to be eliminated, 
even if the plants are partially complete, 
some money already appropriated would 
not have to be spent. And future budget 
requests to take care of these facilities 
could likewise be cut. 

When “Electric Charlie” took over 
as head of the Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization a few months after Korea, he 
declared himself fully aware of the fact 
that existing defense plants, notably 
those in the aircraft industry, could 
attain the limited mobilization goals by 
going on a two- or three-shift basis. But 


he pointed out that in case of all-out 
mobilization the existing aircraft and 
engine plants would not be able to 
handle the job alone, and that much 
valuable time would be lost in bringing 
in secondary sources of supply after a 
full-scale war had broken out. 

Instead, Wilson, 
least two sources of supply in operation 
now, even if it costs more, so that if we 
need those extra aircraft plants, we'll be 
ready to go. That theory sub 
sequently widely adopted by the Air 
Force (and to a lesser extent by the 
Army and Navy). This was the result: 


said let’s get at 


was 


® Boeing’s B-47 jet bomber was also 
assigned to Douglas-Tulsa and Lock 
heed-Marietta. 

* Republic's F-84F 
fighter-bomber was also ordered built at 
a new General Motors plant in Kansas 
City. 

® Fairchild’s C-119 cargo plane was 
also placed in production at Kaiser- 
Frazer's Willow Run facility. 


® McDonnell’s F3H Demon carrier 
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jet fighter was also given to Temco to 
produce. 

® Pratt & Whitney’s R-2800 and 
R-4360 reciprocating engines were li- 
censed to Nash and Ford-Chicago, re- 
spectively. 

© P&W’s J57 10,000-pound-thrust 
turbojet was assigned to Ford-Chicago 
after the R-4360 work there phases out. 

® General Electric’s J47 was also 
slated for production by Studebaker and 
Packard. 

® Westinghouse’s J40, now being 
produced at Philadelphia, is also sched- 
uled to be turned out by Westinghouse- 
Kansas City, Ford at Wayne, Mich., 
and Lincoln-Mercury at Romulus, Mich. 

* Curtiss-Wright’s J65 Sapphire was 
also delegated to Buick. 

© C-W’s R-1300 is being built by 
Kaiser-Frazer Engine Division at Do- 
wagias, Mich., and its R-1820 by Avco’s 
Bridgeport-Lycoming Division at Strat- 
ford, Conn. 

®© C-W’s R-3350 and R-3350 Turbo- 
Compound are also in production at the 
Chevrolet plant in Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Just after handing in his resigna- 
tion as a result of the handling of the 
steel strike a year ago, the former G.E. 
chief submitted his Fifth Quarterly Re- 
port to the President. In that report, 
Wilson again discussed the second-source 
program, pointing out, “In a sense it 
will be costly, because it will add to the 
cost of each new type of plane or tank 
produced the cost of creating and main- 
taining the reserve capacity for produc- 
tion of that same plane or tank.” 

He added, however, “But in reality 
the mobilization base will cut the cost 
of our defense preparations—for insofar 
as we can maintain the ability to swing 
instantly into all-out production, we re- 
duce the need to produce stocks of com- 
bat equipment which stand idle and be- 
come obsolete.” 

At the same time, “Electric Charlie” 
warned that, “Where it can be avoided, 
no plant that is a part of the [mobiliza- 
tion] base should be closed—because too 
much time would be lost if the produc- 
tion organization had to be formed anew 
when all-out mobilization began.” 

It is beginning to appear, however, 
that “Engine Charlie” Wilson, the new 
Secretary of Defense, may choose to 
ignore the warning. There are persistent 
reports that many second sources in the 
aircraft industry are to be closed down 
so that several hundred million dollars 
authorized by -Congress to tool and 
otherwise equip these facilities will not 
have to be spent. Such a move, of course, 
would serve to cut down on expendi- 
tures authorized or planned for “air- 
craft and related procurement” during 
the current fiscal year, as well as in fiscal 
1954, 1955, and possibly even 1956. At 
the same time, it is a gamble which may 
cause disaster. 
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What are the plants which might 
be eliminated if the Defense Secretary’s 
reported thinking is carried out? 

In the engine field: 

® Wright R-1300, used in the North 
American T-28 and other craft, is al- 
ready in production by Kaiser-Frazer 
and Wright has discontinued output. 
Probability: K-F stays in. 

® Wright R-1820, used in the 
Grumman S$2F and Piasecki H-21, al- 
ready phased out by Wright. Probability: 
Bridgeport-Lycoming stays in. 

*P&W R-2800, used in the Bell 
HSL helicopter, Chase C-123, Douglas 
C-118, Convair T-29, VT-29, and C-131 
and commercial Douglas DC-6, and 
Convair 340. Vitally needed by both 
military and commercial users. Probabil- 
ity: Nash stays in. 

® Wright R-3350-26 and R-3350-30, 
used in Martin P5M, Fairchild C-119, 
Douglas AD Skyraider series, Lockheed 
C-121, P2V, R7V-l, and WV-2. 
Chevrolet has begun output of the dash 
26 and is ready to start on the dash 
30 turbo-compound. C-W, however, is 
still building the engines itself. Prob- 
ability: Chevrolet out or reduced. 

© P&W R-4360, used in the Convair 
B-36, Boeing C-97, and Douglas C-124. 
Ford is already phasing out the Turbo- 
Wasp in favor of the J57. Probability: 
Ford out on R-4360. 

® Westinghouse J40, used in Mc- 
Donnell F3H, Douglas A3D, Grum- 
man FIOF, and other aircraft. Highly 
vital but deliveries slow so far. Probabil- 
ity: Westinghouse-Kansas City in; Ford 
and Lincoln-Mercury, neither near pro- 
duction, out. 

© General Electric J47, used in 
North American F-86 and FJ-2, Boeing 
B47, and Convair B-36. Engine con- 
sidered vital and Studebaker is already 
turning them out in quantity. Probabil- 
ity: Studebaker in; Packard, just start- 
ing production, out. 

*P&W J57, used in the Boeing 
B-52, North American F-100, and other 
high-priority aircraft, is still in limited 
production by P&W_ while Ford- 
Chicago has barely begun tooling. Prob- 
ability: Ford out. 

© C-W J65, used in the Martin B-57, 
Republic F-84F, and North American 
FJ-3, is still not being produced in the 
quantities the USAF and Navy would 
like but production at Wood-Ridge is 
being stepped up. Probability: Buick out. 

In the airframe field: 

* Boeing B-47—If two sources are 
decided on, Lockheed-Marietta, where 
the C-130 is to be built, will probably be 
eliminated. Both Marietta and Douglas- 
Tulsa have just begun Stratojet output, 
but no other plane has been assigned 
Tulsa. 

* Republic F-84F—Indications are 
that the Farmingdale concern can take 
care of Thunderstreak needs. General 


Motors’ Kansas City facility, not yet 
in production, will probably be elimi- 
nated. 

* Fairchild C-119—While the 
Hagerstown firm could handle all re- 
quired Flying Boxcar output, Willow 
Run, scheduled to build 159, is well 
along on the program. Some of the 159 
nevertheless may be assigned to Fair- 
child, letting Kaiser-Frazer speed up on 
the C-123. 

® McDonnell F3H—Since one of 
the primary reasons for giving Temco 
rights to build the Demon was because 
McDonnell did not have the space to 
build it, the F3H, and the USAF F-101, 
Temco may retain the contract. 

While all of the above makes it 
appear that second sources, notably auto- 
mobile companies, will sustain most of 
the cuts and the aircraft industry itself 
will get away virtually untouched, that 
is only partly true. 

There also are intimations from 
the Pentagon that many projects con- 
sidered of primary importance by air- 
frame and engine companies, e.g., 
lengthened runways for jet operations 
at USAF expense, will also be reduced. 

The next few weeks should tell 
the story. If the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion wants a balanced budget and re- 
duced defense expenditures badly enough 
to take a chance on being caught short 
in case of full mobilization, reduction 
or elimination of secondary sources is 
one quick way to do it. If, after think- 
ing the possible ramifications over, the 
Defense Department’s new top men de- 
cide to leave the aircraft program alone, 
it seems inevitable that there will be no 
balanced budget in fiscal 1954. 


MATS Operation Survey 
Suggestions Studied 


Recommendations made by the 
MATS Transport .Operations Planning 
Committee, made up of airline execu- 
tives called to temporary active duty to 
survey the operations of the Military 
Air Transport Service, are now being 
reviewed by MATS commander Joseph 
Smith and his subordinates. The com- 
mittee, headed by Brig. Gen. Henry C. 
Kristofferson of Pan American World 
Airways, suggested that MATS: 

® Realign some route assignme its 
and aircraft scheduling in each of its 
three operating divisions. 

* Bring about closer physical | 
tion of transport control centers, met« 
ological sections, and flight-followin 
centers. 

® Clarify certain items in its manual 
to forstall possible misinterpretation DY 
crew members. 

* Organize its operations, trafic, 
and maintenance elements in a uniform 
manner. 
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Super Connie Backlog 
Rises to $400 Million 


Lockheed Aircraft, which now has 
more transports in production or on 
order than ever before in its history, has 
a backlog of $400 million for military 
and commercial versions of its L-1049 
Super Constellation series. This repre- 
sents about 20° of its $2 million overall 
backlog. 

Robert E. Gross, president, says the 
four different Super Connie types will 
bring total production of the Constella- 
tion series to more than 460. Super Con- 
stellations scheduled for production in 
the next three years “nearly equal the 
total number of Connies built in the 
last 10 years,” he adds. 

Thirteen carriers are now awaiting 
delivery of 68 of the Super Constella- 
tions powered by Wright Turbo-Com- 
pound engines. 


Vos of Fokker Dies 


P. J. C. Vos, head of Fokker Air- 
craft Co. and one of the most dynamic 
men in the European aircraft industry, 
died suddenly on February 23, aged 49. 


Vos escaped from Holland in 1941 
in a Fokker G.1 fighter and served with 
the Royal Air Force in England. He 
was also associated with KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines. Vos was one of the 
founders of the International Associa- 
tion of Aircraft Constructors and was a 
fervent advocate of international co- 
operation. He was one of those respon- 
sible for the agreement between Fokker 
and Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corp. which was signed last year. 


Douglas Backlog Goes 
Over $2 Billion 


Douglas Aircraft Co.’s backlog on 
December 31, 1952, stood at $2,055,- 
00,000, probably the highest in the air- 
raft industry. The company’s annual 
eport for 1952 shows a net to Novem- 
er 30 of $10,792,285, or $8.99 a share, 
n sales of $522,619,409, as against a net 
£ $6,912,829, or $5.76 a share, on sales 
f $225,173,226 for fiscal 1951. About 
3% of last year’s sales represented 
ommercial business. 

The 59 DC-6B’s delivered last year 
ought overall DC-6 type sales to 433, 
cluding 174 DC-6’s, 27 DC-6A’s, 174 

C-6B’s, and 58 DC-7’s, which are still 
o be delivered. 

President Donald W. Douglas said 
i¢ company has spent $1 million on 
ata and preliminary design of its DC-8 
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Douglas Discloses USAF B-66 Order 


Confirmation of a large order for a 
straight bomber version of the Navy's 
A3D carrier-based attack bomber, the 
B-66, has been made by the Air Force 
following disclosure in Douglas Aircraft 
Co.’s annual report that it was preparing 
for production on “a large scale basis” 
of the swept-wing bomber for the 


USAF. Previously it had been an- 


nounced that a reconnaissance version 


of the A3D, the RB-66, was to be built. 


While the Navy and Air Force 
versions of the twin-jet plane will re- 
semble each other, there will be several 
differences. The Navy plane will be 
fitted with folding wings and two West- 
inghouse J40 engines, while the USAF 
light bomber’s wings will not fold and 
its power plants will be Allison J71’s, 
rated at about 10,000 pounds thrust 


each. 





jet transport so far, and added he felt 
the expenditure amply justified by 
progress to date. 

The firm’s expansion into the mis- 
sile field was pointed up by a 60% 
increase in guided missile business over 
1951. Quantity production of two 
models has begun, Douglas said, and 
15 projects involving research, develop- 
ment, and production of missiles and 
related accessories and equipment. 


CPA Victim of First 
Fatal Comet Crash 


The first fatal accident involving a 
de Havilland Comet jet transport oc- 
curred at Karachi airport in the early 
hours of March 2 when Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines’ first Comet IA 
crashed and burned while attempting 
a take-off. 


The accident took the lives of the 
11 occupants of the plane—the CPA 
crew of five, five de Havilland tech- 
nicians, and a technician from Smiths 
Aircraft Instruments Ltd. The crew was 
headed by C. H. Pentland, director of 
overseas flight operations, and included 
C. N. Sawle, chief pilot-overseas lines, 
and P. D. Roy, chief navigator. They 
were ferrying the Comet from London 
to Sydney, Australia, where it was to 


have been based for the operation of 
CPA’s Sydney-Honolulu jetliner service 
(American Aviation, January 5, 1953). 

The crew was to have returned to 
London to collect CPA’s second Comet 
and then start an intensive crew train- 
ing and familiarization flight program. 
Unlike other prospective Comet opera- 
tors, CPA had elected to train its own 
crews rather than to send them to 
BOAC and de Havilland for training; 
the deceased men were the only CPA 
crew members with Comet experience. 

The opening of the CPA Comet 
service across the Pacific has now been 
postponed indefinitely. The company’s 
second Comet IA is ready for delivery 
but CPA has ordered no additional air- 
craft of this series, although it is re- 
ported to have placed orders for a 
number of the II and III series. Tenta- 
tive arrangements had been made for 
the two IA’s to be handed over to 
National Airlines on delivery of the 
later models. 

This deal was subject to certifica- 
tion of the Comet by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, a matter which 
is likely to be affected by the Karachi 
accident. It is probable that no cer- 
tification of the Comet will result until 
the findings of the investigators have 
been studied closely and the take-off 
characteristics of the plane have been 
re-examined by CAA technicians. 
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KAMAN HTK-i three-place helicopter 














Ambulance Role 
For Army's HTK-1 


EDICAL EVACUATION of two litter patients at a nose bubble only slightly. Switch from three-place version 


time will be among the possible uses for the Kaman to evacuation version can be made without tools in 2) 
HTK-1 helicopter, as a result of the development work minutes; loading of patients takes less than two minutes. 
shown below. Using a mock-up, Kaman discovered that it Performance is reported to be satisfactory throughout the 
could carry two litters inside the cockpit by enlarging the entire weight range without the use of ballast. 


q 


1. MOCK-UP OF HTK-1 three-passenger 
model shows litter racks folded up against 
firewall behind left front seat. 





2. FRONT SEAT FOLDS over rudder 
pedals, which have been quick-disconnected 
and dropped forward. Left-hand cyclic and 
collective sticks have been removed, stowed 
in rear of cabin. Litter racks are in place. 








3. AFTER LANDING, left side of nose bubble is opened and 4. LOWER LITTER PATIENT is taken aboard after top rack 
upper litter rack swings downward and forward for loading. swung back into position. Medical attendant rides in jump sea 
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Route Applications Coming Up 





Carrier 


Braniff 
Capital 


TWA 


American 


Colonial 


Northwest . 


United 


Cé&s 
Eastern 


National 


New York-Chicago Case 


Proposal 
Extend Route 9 from Chicago to New York. 


..New segment between Detroit and New York 


via Buffalo. 

Operate Chicago-New York via Detroit and 
Cleveland, also via Detroit, Buffalo, and Syra- 
cuse. 

Add Cleveland and Erie on Route 7; fly Chi- 
cago-Cleveland non-stop. 

Extend from New York to Chicago via Scranton, 
Binghamton, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Erie, 
Cleveland, and Detroit. 

Add Buffalo between Detroit and New York; 
add Chicago between Detroit and Milwaukee; 
add Cleveland between Detroit and New York. 
Add Buffalo, Rochester, and Syracuse on Route 
1; add Pittsburgh between Youngstown and 
Bradford; remove restrictions on service De- 
troit and Ft. Wayne. 

Extend from Chicago to Detroit, and from Chi- 
cago to New York/Newark. 

New segment between Chicago and New York 
via Detroit, Cleveland, Akron, and Pittsburgh. 
Extend Rt. 31 from New York to Chicago via 
Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit, and via Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland and Detroit. 





TWA 
Western 


American 


Braniff 


United 


Denver Service Case 


Include Denver on transcontinental Route 2. 

New routes Denver to San Diego via Phoenix; 

and Denver to Oakland/San Francisco via 

Salt Lake City. 

(1) Chicago to Denver and Oakland/San Fran- 
cisco; Chicago to Denver and Los Angeles. 

(2) Chicago to Kansas City, Denver and Oak- 
land/San Francisco and non-stop Denver- 
Los Angeles. 

(3) Chicago to Kansas City, Denver, Phoenix, 
and Los Angeles. 

Extend present routes from Kansas City to 

Denver and beyond (a) to Salt Lake City and 

Oakland/San Francisco and (b) to Los Angeles 

and San Diego. 

(1) Include Twin Cities on transcontinental 
Route 1. 

(2) New routes from Denver (a) to Oklahoma 


Eastern 


Continental 


Frontier 


City, Tulsa, Memphis, Nashville, Knoxville, 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York; and (b) to Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa, St. Louis, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and New York. 
(3) New route from Oakland via San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, Phoenix to 
Ft. Worth/Dallas and beyond (a) to Mem- 
phis, Nashville, Knoxville, Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, 
and (b) to Oklahoma City, Tulsa, St. Louis, 
Chicago, South Bend, Ft. Wayne, to Toledo 
and beyond (i) to Detroit, Cleveland, Akron, 
Youngstown, Bradford, Allentown, Phila- 
delphia, and New York, (ii) to Detroit, 
Cleveland, Hartford, Springfield, Provi- 
dence, and Boston. and (iii) to Washington 
and Baltimore. 
New route from Denver to Kansas City, 
St. Louis and beyond (a) to Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, Dayton, Columbus, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, and New York, and (b) to 
Chicago, Dayton, Columbus, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, and New York. 
New direct route between St. Louis and Kansas 
City. 
Extend from Denver east to St. Louis and west 
(a) to San Francisco/Oakland via Salt Lake 
City, and (b) to Los Angeles via Phoenix. 
Eliminate certificate conditions requiring cer- 
tain stops on flights between Albuque:yue and 
Phoenix and between Denver and Phoenix. 
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TWA 
Braniff 
C&s 
Delta 


National 
Capital 


Southwest-Northeast Service Case 


Include Tulsa and Oklahoma City on trans- 
continental route. 

Extend Route 9 from Tulsa to Pittsburgh, 
Washington, and New York. 

Extend Houston-Memphis segment to New 
York. 

Extend from Columbia, S. C., to Washington 
and New York. 

Consolidate its north-south and Gulf routes. 
New direct route Memphis to New York. 


(Note: Applications in the Southwest-Northeast Case are those on 


file for some time which may be c 


ered in the case. Numerous 


new applications were scheduled to be filed for consolidation prior 
to a prehearing conference scheduled for March 17.) 





Policy Switch Brings Rush for Routes 


By Wim V. Henzey 
\ TWO-YEAR-OLD CAB policy 


favoring interchange operations to 
ie exclusion of airline route expansion 
is reached its first major test and ap- 


proposed. 


with direct Denver-West Coast service 


®A similar American Airlines ap- 
plication involving Denver-San Francisco 
and Denver-Los Angeles routes. 


Practically all of the applications for 
new routes have been proposed for hear- 
ing in one of these major route proceed- 
ings, just put under way by CAB: 


*® New York-Chicago Case in which 








ears ready to be discarded or sharply 
odified. In the light of this potential 
iange, the biggest “route rush” in years 
on as practically every domestic trunk- 
i¢ has either revived old applications, 
‘bmitted new ones, or combined both 
r CAB consideration. 


Typical of the proposals which CAB 
ill weigh (see box above for com- 
ete list), are: 

*A TWA proposal for inclusion 
t Denver on its transcontinental route 
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® A broad United Air Lines appli- 
cation generally paralleling transconti- 
nental routes of American and TWA. 


® Proposals of Braniff, C&S, and 
Delta to extend their systems from the 
southwest into New York. 


*A Colonial Airlines application 
for a new route between New York and 
Chicago. 

® Capital Airlines’ requests for a 
new Chicago-New York route and a 
Memphis-New York direct route. 


CAB will take a look at airline proposals 
for new competitive services between the 
nation’s two largest cities. 


* The Denver Service Case, gener- 
ally considered to test proposals for im- 
proving east-west service for Denver, 
but potentially a proceeding involving 
a major re-alignment of transcontinental 
routes. 


* The Southwest-Northeast Service 
Case stemming from a TWA proposal 
to add Oklahoma City and Tulsa to 
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its transcontinental route, but replete 
with new competitive possibilities, par- 
ticularly for American Airlines. 

Senior dockets in these three cases 
go back to 1946 or before. Ordinarily 
they might have been reached on CAB’s 
calendar earlier, but the “clamped-lid” 
policy, heralded by a January, 1951, 
CAB decision in the Southern Service 
to the West Case, contributed to post- 
ponement until now. 

Chiefly responsible for the CAB 
switch at this time is the internal ruckus 
among CAB members (AMericAN AviA- 
tion, February 16) in which two mem- 
bers, Josh Lee and Joseph P. Adams, 
feel, in effect, that the industry can’t 
stand pat indefinitely on the current 
route structure. 


Reportedly the New York-Chicago 
and Denver Cases, though they are 
major in scope, served as stepping stones 
in the internal CAB fight for opening 
the Southwest-Northeast Case, which is 
the one Member Lee is said to feel will 
result in more competition for Ameri- 
can Airlines. 

However, the decision now is simply 
to try the applications, not decide them, 
so that predictions for a period of all- 
out route expansion would be premature. 


“Close Scrutiny” 


CAB Chairman Oswald Ryan, in a 
pre-Christmas speech in Dallas, indicated 
that new route proposals would be sub- 
jected to “close scrutiny,” but this was 
a far cry from the language in that 
January, 1951, decision, in which Ryan 
took part, which stated that “applicants 
face a major, if not insurmountable task 
in seeking approval of future route pro- 
posals.” 

Following that decision, CAB policy 
was to approve only what it considered 
to be “economic interchanges.” Effect of 
that policy was virtually to maintain the 
route status quo for larger airlines, 
while prodding smaller carriers into 
mergers. 

There are no indications now that 
CAB is satisfied that the end is in sight 
for economical mergers. But there are 
definite signs that route expansion will 
not occupy a back seat for the duration 
of the merger era. 

Best estimates indicate that new 
policy will be one of intermingling new 
route grants and interchanges. 

The immediate job for CAB, how- 
ever, is to consider which of the route 
applications properly belongs in which 
of the three new cases. Each proceeding 
will be the subject of a “consolidation 
order” to be issued by the Board. There- 
after the cases will go on to public hear- 
ings, oral argument, etc. Because of the 
enormous size of each one, it is unlikely 


that any will be finally decided this year. 
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But the “route rush” does not stop 
with these three cases. In opening the 
door for what it apparently considers the 
most pressing, CAB had to by-pass ap- 
plications also on file for several years 
for new routes in other areas. These ap- 
plicants also want action on their pro- 
posals and are so advising CAB and 
Chief Examiner Francis W. Brown, who 
is charged with setting dates for pro- 
cedural steps. 

One Board official said it is “going 
to be hard” to hear some applications 
and defer others. 

But CAB’s executive director James 
M. Verner said the three cases now 
under way involve the earliest applica- 





tions on the Board’s docket and the cur- 
rent aim is to “hammer away” at the 
big backlog of pending route cases 
awaiting CAB disposition, in a manner 
most equitable to all. 

Meanwhile, with a significant re- 
laxation of government control in sight, 
most of the airlines are gearing for a 
period of lengthy and expensive route 
proceedings. 

Many of their applications are “de- 
fensive,” necessitated by the knowledge 
that some CAB members feel the need 
for more competitive services. But a 
great majority envision expansion into 
new markets and see the next few years 
as the proper time to push for it. °®® 





News 


Briefs 





New Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force is to be Roger Lewis, director of 
sales for Curtiss-Wright. Lewis picked 
up considerable procurement experience 
during World War II. 


o =” 

The Vickers Viscount seems to 
stand up well to a Canadian winter. 
Its turboprops started without trouble 
after standing for 12 hours at 17° below 
with a 10-mph wind blowing, during 
winterization tests. 

ee 

European air strength for the free 
world stands at only 3,800 combat air- 
craft. Plans call for almost three times 
that many by the end of 1955. 


Big problems on the calendar of 
the Air Coordinating Committee these 
days are: whether transports, spares, and 
airways should continue to receive equal 
priority with military on materials when 
CMP is modified; what to do in Galves- 
ton, where USAF is contemplating a 
move into the municipal airport. 


A record-breaking year was chalked 
up by Ryan Aeronautical during the 
fiscal year ending last October 31. Net 
profit was $878,359, or $2.23 per share. 
i good news represented an increase 
of 118%. 


Sales reached over $326 million for 
Curtiss-Wright during 1952, up 85°. 
Current backlog is now over $1 billion, 
including letters of intent. 


Two automobile firms with big 
aviation interests are talking merger, 
and have been exploring the subject for 
some time. The two are Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. and Willys-Overland Co. K-F has 
contracts for the Fairchild C-119 and the 





Chase C-123, Willys for landing gear 
and other equipment. 


A net income of $4.3 million went 
to the Atlas Corp. last year, or some 
$2.53 a share, according to President 


Floyd B. Odlum. 
ee 


Four Douglas DC-6B’s are sched- 
uled for delivery to Japan Air Lines in 
the latter part of 1954 and early 1955. 
The order followed a visit to Douglas 
by a group from the carrier. 

e * 

A possible merger is in the offing 
between Aerojet Engineering Corp. and 
Crosley Motors, Inc. The two firms are 
owned by General Tire and Rubber Co., 
86°% and 72°, respectively. 

. o 


The USAF may participate in air 
shows this year, following tentative ap- 
proval by the Department of Defense. 
Plans would include AF participation 
in shows at Detroit in July, Dayton in 
September, and various celebrations of 
the 50th Anniversary of Powered Flight. 


All-cargo operations across Canada 
by Canadian Pacific Air Lines are being 
hotly discussed in Ottawa. Cross-exami- 
nation of witnesses revealed that Trar:- 
Canada Air Lines has ordered thr 
Bristol 170 freighters for all-cargo ser\- 
ice between Toronto and Winnipeg ths 
fall. 


A joint flying school should be s 
up for the allied nations, either in t! 
United States or in Canada, accordit 
to the commanding general of the N¢ 
wegian Air Force, Lt. Gen. F. Lan 
brechts, who is dissatisfied with u 
present policy of training Norwegia 
flyers in small groups at various schoo! 
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Wing-tip rocket pod installation has been revealed on the Avro Canada Mark 4 CF-100, all-weather, long- 
range radar fighter. Firing test is shown in photo. To be in volume production for RCAF this summer, fighter is first 
rocket-armed aircraft equipped with internally stowed rockets in the British Commonwealth. 







The Military Picture 
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nd Atomic bomb aan be carried from carrier or land stations by North American Navy AJ-2, 
re largest carrier-based attack bomber, an advanced version of the AJ-1 Savage. Bomber weighs 26 tons. 


Folded wings provide convenient shortage of North American Navy FJ-2 Fury aboard aircraft 
carriers. Swept-wing jet fighter boasts speed in exces: of 650 mph and is armed with four 20 mm cannon. 
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Are you using this “Servo” principle? 


This Avien “feedback” system has 
important advantages for plane- 
makers and engineers. 


Avien was among the first to use the servo principle in the 
design of aircraft gages. 


But there’s another servo principle that Avien offers to 
every aircraft manufacturer. 


It’s a “feedback” system that has provided a lot of effec- 
tive answers to aviation’s most complex problems. 


This scheme is basically simple. Once handed the prob- 
lem, Avien tailor-makes gages for the aircraft. Avien 
engineers follow through all the way, from drawing board 
inspiration to instrument panel installation. 


But after installation is completed, Avien’s job continues. 
Avien field engineers constantly check and test the gages 
in service—and feed back information to design headquarters. 


This “closed-loop” operation has aided Avien in the per- 
fection of some remarkable products. 


We've designed Cylinder Head Temperature Indicators 
and Jet Tailpipe Thermometers that use the servo principle. 
Result: longer scale gages, unaffected by lead characteristics. 
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We've designed a Jet Engine Thrustmeter that computes 
gross thrust from measurement of tailpipe pressures and 
ambient pressures. 

We've made over fifty fuel gages that measure fuel quan 


tity by weight, eliminating moving parts in the fuel tank. 


Every month, Avien produces over 10,000 major instru- 
ment components for the aviation industry. 


Right now, we have two goals. 


First, we’re going to keep on solving the toughest instr: 
mentation problems in the industry. If you think you’y 
got them, call us. 


Second, we’re going to keep on adding the best enginee: 
in the business. If you think you’re one of them, send you 
detailed resume to Department E. 


LKWvienw 


AVIATION ENGINEERING CORPORATIO! 
34-56 58th STREET, WOODSIDE, L. 1., NEW YORK 
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The Score on Aid to Airports 
June 30, 1947-—June 30, 1953 


Tentative Allocations 


Number 





No. 
Airports 


Airport Service 
Type 


Federal 
Funds 


Federal 
Funds 


Grant Agreements 
Projects Airports 








Secondary 

Feeder 

Trunk 

Express —_ 
Continental 
Inter-continental _ 
Inter-continental Express 
Seaplane Bases 


TOTAL 1198 


$13,190,991 
21,612,450 
41,422,666 581 
24,523,708 
29,653,576 140 31 
38,299,585 103 16 
25,149,994 74 9 
156,156 18 18 


3008, = 3 


$12,980,237 
20,530,359 
39,825,479 
22,947,880 
27,784,446 
36,624,133 
23,695,265 
156,156 


$184,543,995 


688 478 
529 305 
244 
207 64 


1165 





Note: Under the Act an additional $6,507,672 has been appropriated to the Territories of 


Alaska and Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
Source: CAA. 


Airport Aid Program Comes to a Boil 


With fate of entire program due for decision soon, 


operators are split over private vs. federal financing. 


By Don M. Wirson 


HE CAA’S Federal Airport Pro- 

gram faces a big reduction in budg- 
et funds for fiscal 1954 and may be 
cut off entirely as a result of the new 
Administration’s efforts to balance the 
national budget. 

The feeling that the time for deci- 
sion is near is reflected in a statement 
to American Aviation by Charles F. 
Horne, then Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istrator, branding as “absolutely without 
redence” a rumor which made him a 
party to a plan to scuttle the Federal 
\irport Program by suggesting to the 
idministration budget cuts and a plan to 
incorporate the duties now handled by 
120 CAA personnel in the Office of Air- 
orts into the Office of Federal Airways. 

The rumor started when an un- 

umed airport operator circulated a let- 
er to the Presidents of the Airport 
)perators’ Council, the Association of 
\merican Airport Executives, and to 
ther airport officials “charging the Ad- 
inistrator with acts contrary to the 
uterests of the airport program in order 
» achieve the good graces of the new 
dministration.” Horne further sup- 
ted his stand by stating, “It was at 
y insistent pleading that the program 
is not ‘sacked’ during the twilight 
riod of the late Administration.” 

All is not harmony among AOC 

| AAAE members, since AOC mem- 
‘, representing the large terminal air- 
rts, feel reluctant to resist any further 
it-back of ex-President Truman’s $30 
iillion Federal Airport Budget for fiscal 
‘54, since they are courting a new 
hilosophy of airport development 
‘anced by private and public funds 
her than by federal aid. 

Cyril C. Thompson, the executive 

cretary, expressed it this way: “As 
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a representative group of airport opera- 
tors we feel that any change which the 
new administration will make should 
not be feared, but should be taken in 
the light of benefiting the civil aviation 
program as a whole through efficient 
and streamlined methods in administrat- 
ing an airport program.” 


More Aid Now 
On the other hand, AAAE repre- 


sentatives want more federal aid now, 
and stand vigorously opposed to any 
revamping of the airport program un- 
less the change would bring about in- 
creased funds. This point can be em- 
phasized by local communities’ action 
in putting up $125 million for airport 
developments, but a reluctant Congress 
will not appropriate the matching funds. 
The two organizations appear to differ 
in degree and enthusiasm, but do not 
oppose each others common interests. 

A current trend to finance airport 
improvements from public and private 
sources has come about due to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining sufficient federal aid 
and the restrictions imposed on sponsors 
by CAA when planning the improve- 
ments and the operations of the airport. 

The City of Toledo is representative 
of this trend. The city has acquired a 
new airport site on which it plans to 
begin a building program financed com- 
pletely by private and public invested 
capital. The old airport, which was built 
partly with federal aid, will be aban- 
doned by the city. However, it is be- 
lieved that the CAA will not let the 
City of Toledo off the hook so easily, 
for in the Sponsor’s Assurance Agree- 
ment it states, “Such use of a federal 
supported improvement shall be for the 
useful -life, of the improvement but not 
longer than 20 years.” 


Furthermore, CAA is hoping for a 
transfer of sponsor's obligations from the 
old airport to the new site, but Toledo 
has refused the order and is seeking 
legal advice on this matter. 

The crux of the whole problem is 
that airport operators have discovered to 
their dismay three undesired features of 
federal aid since its inauguration: 

® Federal aid is a very small frac- 
tion of their airport improvement costs; 

* CAA regulations restrict master 
planning of airports to suit local airport 
conditions; 

*® The “joint use clauses” are very 
burdensome and do not lend themselves 
to profitable operations. 

An example of the first undesired 
feature is the situation in Ohio, where 
federal grants totaled $325,041 for air- 
port improvements within the state last 
year. Since two airports alone at Cleve- 
land and Toledo have improvement and 
expansion plans totaling $25,000,000, the 
Government's contribution is indeed a 
small token. 


“Recapture Clause” 


An additional thorn in the side of 
airport operators is the “recapture 
clause,” associated with surplus airports 
which were built by the military during 
World War II and deeded to local com- 
munities after the war ended. The joker 
in the deed is that in case of a declared 
emergency the military can walk in and 
take over the airport, and this is what 
has been taking place these past two 
years without any recourse available to 
the airport operator at this time. 

Many airport operators today are 
requesting of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministrator relief from the “joint use 
clauses” in the Sponsor’s Assurance 
Agreement, and the “recapture clause” 
in the surplus airport deed. Their argu- 
ment is that in order for them to acquire 
the necessary funds from private and 
public sources the airports have to be 
clear of any government attachments, 
and that the Administrator has the au- 
thority under Section 4 of Public Law 
311, 8lst Congress, to grant these re- 
leases. 

Appropriations Lag 

According to latest figures obtain- 
able from CAA (see table below) the 
FAP has been suffering from a Con- 
gress less inclined to appropriate the 
necessary funds ail along. 

The FAP was authorized by Con- 
gress in 1946 to spend a proposed $500,- 
000,000 on airport projects in order to 
“establish a nation-wide system of pub- 
lic airports adequate to meet present and 
future needs of civil aeronautics.” This 
amount was to be spent over a seven- 
year period which was later extended 
five years to June 30, 1958. 
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A total of $146,729,672, or about 
of the total $195,529,672 scheduled 


67% 
for spending by the end of the fiscal 
1953, was spent during the 1947-50 pe- 
riod. The remaining 33°, was scheduled 


for the following three years. 


FAP Costs 
RN ik re oe $42,750,000 
Be 2 okka wee vax 30,662,500 
a ae ince af 36,817,172 
Pe ick.oe ouverte 36,500,000 
Ce ee. 21,200,000* 
Pa a: 15,850,000 
a arene eer 11,750,000 


TOTAL ....$195,529,672 


* Note: An additional $15,500,000 was appro- 
priated by Congress but it was recalled by 
the Budget Bureau and President Truman 
after the Korean outbreak. 








Since 1950 the emphasis has been 
on the military needs of large airports. 
Korea began the trend toward appro- 
priating larger amounts of airport funds 
for terminal airports which would be of 
aid in the national emergency. However, 
not all of the small airports have been 
entirely cut out of the picture, for 
under defense requirements some air- 
ports have been appropriated funds be- 
cause of agriculture, oil, and other busi- 
ness interests located at the field. 
From the table on page 25 it can 
be seen that secondary airports are ob- 
taining a very small amount of FAP 
funds, however, since from the very 
nature of their operations any construc- 
tion projects would be of low cost. For 
the 485 secondary airports, or 40% of 








Airline or hemline, the 
going’s gusty when 

March moves in to buffet 
a body's trim tabs. 

Here, Modest Miss Valere 
Duncan shows why so 
many habitues of 
Southwest Airmotive's 
placid porch sally forth 
this month to find 
vantage spots on 
wind-swept down- 
town street corners. 
This storm-tossed 
figure is 26, 

110 Ibs., 5’ 4”, 
and has black hair 
and eyes. 
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> In buying and selling 
factory-new parts 

and accessories, Southwest 
Airmotive performs 

many valuable “Extras” 

for its vendors and 
customers. It helps them 
analyze problems and 
needs and has turned down 
sizeable orders to protect 
customers against costly 
overages in their 
inventory. When you 

sell to, or buy from, the 
SAC Sales Department, you 
ally yourself with a force of 
specialists interested not so 
much in today’s order as in 
tomorrow's growth 

and good reputation. 






the total 1198 airports listed under the 
tentative allocation column, some $13,- 
190,991 was spent, only about 6.9°, of 
the total $194,009,126. 

A difference of $1,520,546 exists be- 
tween FAP total costs (table above) 
and the tentative allocations total (table 
on page 25) because CAA has not al- 
located the amount to any particular 
projects, but plans to do so by the end 
of the fiscal year 1953. 

Feeder Airports 

The 322 feeder type airports repre- 
sent 26.9°% of the total number of fed- 
eral-aid airports, but shared only $21, 
612,450, or 11.2°4 of the total federal 
funds allocated. 

The 807 secondary and feeder class 
airports, although they represent about 
68°,, of the total number of airports 
offered aid, received only 18.1°, of the 
total funds appropriated. 

The remaining airports, or 32°. of 
the total, have received the lions’ share 
of federal aid: about $158,893,373, or 
81.8 These class airports include: 
Trunk, Express Continental, Inter-con 
tinental, and Inter-continental Express. 

The problems being experienced to 
day could very well inspire airport op 
erators to attempt several improvements 
for the future: 


* With united effort and action they 
might achieve some success by fighting 
any further program cuts; 


* With the same concerted unity 
they might acquire relief from “joint 
use clauses” and “recapture clauses” by 
appealing to the Administrator; 


® With an eye on the future they 
might initiate plans for a new aid pro 
gram divested of all red tape and n 
strings attached; 


*With a determined policy by ai 
port management, community coopel 
tion and interest in each airport could 
be stimulated, a policy much neglect 
by airport operators. 

However, at present it appears th 
the “die has been cast.” Within the neo 
few weeks the CAA budget will con 
up before Congress, and then it will | 
known whether the Federal Airpe 
Program funds will be slashed or if t! 
program itself will even 
onslaught. 


survive tl 


New Measuring Device 


Safe Flight Instrument Corporati 
is manufacturing a new machine to 
precision measuring device, called ¢! 
G-12 Goniometer Collimator. Also us¢ 
for inspection purposes, the new optic 
device is said to measure angles wit 
great precision, such as bedway flatnc 
to within 0.00007”. 
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LINK’S FIRST B-47 simulator was delivered to the USAF 
14 months after signing contract for its development. 


Link Expansion Ahead; Simulators Boom 


New designs, including F-89 unit, contact flight 


simulator, and helicopter trainer, mark progress. 


By Wiiuiam D. Perreavurt 


TE.HE DESIGN and production of 

flight simulators for the military 
ervices is big business. Nowhere is this 
wore evident than at Link Aviation, 
Inc., at Binghamton, N. Y. There the 
ompany has disclosed that it has a 
acklog of $70 million, with numerous 
ontracts in the mushrooming stage 
ikely to push this to and above the 
5100-million mark soon. 

Some of the highlights which em 
hasize the dynamic nature of Link’s 
‘panding program include: 

® Research—Link is putting con- 
lerable time and effort into the design 

a simulator for helicopter training 
1d is pushing its entry into several new 
elds where its combination electronic 
1d mechanical skills will provide di 
ersification. 

* Expansion—Link is putting fin- 
hing touches on plans to expand its 
inghamton operation by joining two 
1in buildings of the present plant and 
ovide almost 15°% increase in produc- 
on space. 

* Sub-contracting—W urlitzer Corp. 

upstate New York is scheduled to 
omplete production of the first Link 

C-11B trainer this month with parts 
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manufactured at Binghamton. 

® New designs—Completion of the 
frst Northrop F-89 flight simulator, ap 
preciably more complex than even the 
B-47 simulator, is scheduled later this 
year. The first military P-1 contact flight 
trainer is also scheduled for early service. 


Design and Blood 


Link’s improved position in the 
highly competitive and pioneering field 
of simulators stems from two main art 
eries: the successful design of the com 
pany’s first jet simulator, the C-11, and 
new blood on the management side in 
the person of E. Allan Williford (see 
cover) to make the most of this develop 
ment. Williford joined the company in 
a crucial period in the C-I1 sales pro 
gram. 

The C-1l jet trainer was initially 
developed to duplicate the Lockheed 
F-80 in great detail. When the UV. S. 
Air Force, which sponsored the pro- 
gram, realized that the completed train 
ers represented a cash value about eight 
times what they had initially planned, 
Link was asked to develop a general 
purpose trainer, based on the F-80, but 
with many less frills, to permit wider 
application and lower cost. 

The C-11 trainer which resulted has 


been produced in greater numbers than 
any other flight simulator and appears 
to have a long useful life ahead. The 
principal shortcuts taken with the C-11 
include elimination of the engine start 
ing provisions, the complex emergency 
failure provisions, and dependence on 
an external power supply — luxuries 
which do not detract from basic jet 
training requirements. 

Williford’s arrival on the scene at 
this time was the work of Link founder 
Ed Link, president of the company 
since 1935. He had designed the first 
and most famous of the Link trainers 
while working in his father’s organ 
factory and trying to get flight training 
at cheaper rates. Link piloted the com 
pany’s course during the development 
period, which reached its climax dur 
ing World War II with the production 
of a Link trainer every 45 minutes and 
the training of a half-million airmen in 


Links. 
It Paid Off 


The postwar slump in aviation, 
even more aggravated in airman train 
ing, found the company in a weak posi 
tion in the late Forties. In February, 
1950, Ed Link brought in Williford as 
vice president and general manager. 
Williford’s qualifications closely matched 
Link’s needs. He had 24 years in sales 
activities at Union Carbide and Carbon 
Company, advancing from salesman to 
general sales manager of the Carbon 
Products Division. He had an electrical 
engineering background and immedi 
ately prior to joining Link had served 
as vice president of General Aniline 
and Film Corp. and general manager of 
\nsco. The combination paid off in 
directing Link. 

It is impossible to get gross sales or 
net profit figures on Link’s operation, 
since it is a privately controlled corpora 
tion. With these two avenues of gaging 
company progress closed, the current 
backlog of $70 million and the com 
pany’s employe bonus system are two 
important yardsticks of prosperity. The 
bonus system distributed $300,000 among 
1,230 employes at the end of 1952. Per 
haps this is one reason why Link’s em 
ployes, now up to 1,600 in number, are 
not unionized. 

Williford’s recent appointment to 
the presidency of Link, succeeding Ed 
Link who remains as chairman of the 
board and director of research and 
engineering, was the final shift of top 
level responsibility, which has been 
underway since 1950. 

The most difficult job Link has ap 
proached in its business life has been the 
prototype Northrop F-89 simulator. The 
inclusion of a complete radar gunnery 
system plus target simulator makes the 
F-89 more complex than the Boeing 
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Backed by more than 
two years in regular 
airline service 
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B-47 simulators Link designed and built. 
The details of the new design are still 
classified but the completed design will 
disclose many new concepts of simula- 
tion. 

Meanwhile there are other fields 
where Link is making inroads that are 
not so classified. Link expects to supply 
flight simulators to the manufacturer of 
the first U. S. built jet transport for 
training of airlines crews and as a sales 
tool in the early stage of prototype 
development. Chief Engineer W. W. 
Wood, who is also a vice-president, is 
now working actively on a helicopter 
simulator but this offers many real 
problems. Price problems alone are a 
major obstacle since simulator costs will 
be high in proportion to helicopter cost. 

The P-1 contact trainer is another 
example of Link’s newer items. This is 
the device originally built for the Uni- 
versity of Illinois shortly after the war. 
The University tested two groups of 
pilots, one group using regular flight 
training methods and the other starting 
out on the P-1. The results were such 
that the U. S. Air Force has now 
ordered a limited number for additional 
tests. 


The P-1 trainers are built up from 





The Man on the Cover 


E. ALLAN WILLIFORD, Ed Link’s 
successor as president, came to Link 
Aviation in February, 1950, as vice 
president and general manager. He is 
credited with pulling Link up to its 
present $70,000,000 backlog. 

Prior to joining Link he served 
as vice president of General Aniline 
and Film Corporation and general 
manager of Ansco. A graduate of the 
University of Illinois, Williford spent 
24 years with the Union Carbide 
Company, rising to the post of gen- 
eral sales manager for its Carbon 
Products Division. 

While associated with National 
Carbon and Ansco he served as presi- 
dent of the Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers and was an active member 
of Picture Pioneers. He also has been 
president of the Theatre Equipment 
Supply Manufacturers Association and 
vice president of the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Association. 

Currently he is a director of the 
Associated Industries of New York 
State and is prominent in local civic 
activities in Binghamton, where Link 
is located. 
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T- trainers that have been washed out 
in accidents. The framework and con- 
trols are used to provide a low cost hous- 
ing for the trainer, including the Link 
C-8 trainer mechanisms. This is the old 
pneumatic operated Link which is in 
such wide use today. Link is still build- 
ing a few of these for the U. S. Air 
Force but the P-1, instead of providing 
the unrelated cockpit arrangements of 
the C-8, is the actual T-6 configuration. 
The contact trainer is used in com- 
bination with a cyclorama, a circular 
room in which the trainer is located 
and which is painted to duplicate a 
scene at a fixed altitude. Operating with- 
out the hood of the C-8 type trainer, 
the pilot can learn many types of 
maneuvers on a contact flight basis, 
learn radio procedures and other im- 
portant aspects of early flight training 
before ever getting into an aircraft. 


Trailer Unit 

An interesting application of the 
Link C-11B trainer is that of the Na 
tional Guard, which has recently taken 
delivery on one of the USAF units. The 
National Guard is using the trailerized 
unit, which can be converted into a 
14’ by 20’ classroom by a few turns of 
a crank, to bring its training program 
into the heavily populated areas, mak- 
ing it unnecessary for Guard reserves to 
go to the airport for familiarization 
work. 

Link has also trailerized the Navy's 
simulators for the McDonnell F2H2 and 
F2H3 fighters. The newest Link Navy 
simulators feature a rough air generator 
of Link design which will do much to 
add realism to pilot training. The entire 
trainer body is mounted on a heavy 
gage frame which is hydraulically os- 
cillated at controllable frequency and 
severity to match the buffeting condi- 
tions experienced in various rough air 
conditions. 

All branches of the armed services 
are turning to Link for specialized simu- 
lation devices. These demands are high- 
lighted by Link’s work on the E-26 
gunnery trainer, a device which projects 
silhouettes on a screen and electron- 
ically scores rounds, hits, and times in 
sight as the gunner gets in his practice 
runs. Link is also manufacturing the 
specialized instruments used in simula- 
tors for other companies. 

Williford is certain the present em- 
phasis on cutting the Federal budget 
will bring more business to the simula- 
tor manufacturers. Nonetheless, the 
company is starting a determined di- 
versification drive which will see it 
entering other industrial fields where its 
experience will pay off. It hopes ulti- 
mately to split its business about 50/50 
between trainer and industrial work. 

e eo ° 
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First Viscount service for BEA will 
be to Zurich, Istanbul, and Cyprus in 
the week of April 19. Geneva service 
will begin June 1, and Copenhagen and 
Stockholm will see the turboprop air- 
craft a month later. 

e* e 

A petition to designate Los Angeles 
International Airport as a Federal air- 
port of entry has been submitted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury by the Board 
of Airport Commissioners at Los 
Angeles. PAA and Compania Mexicana 
de Aviacion at present have landing 
rights granted by the Commissioner of 
Customs; other operators must obtain 
special permission from local customs 
officials or go to San Diego or Calexico. 

* e 

The Danish Air Force has entered 
a Republic F-84G Thunderjet in the 
London-New Zealand air race. It is the 
only American jet aircraft entered thus 
far. 

. o 

An anti-oxidant for motor and avia- 
tion gasoline has been announced by the 
Koppers Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
product is designed to hinder formation 
of acids which result in corrosion and 
sludge. 

e * 

A three- to four-week tour of west 
coast plants by the CAA’s jet evaluation 
team is scheduled, with visits to Doug- 
las, Lockheed, Convair, and Boeing 
already set up. 

e = 

New jobs have been announced for 
two former Defense Dept. officials. 
Robert A. Lovett, former Defense Secre- 
tary, joins the banking house of Brown 
Brothers Harriman and Co. as a general 
partner; former Munitions Board chair- 
man John D. Small is now a vice presi- 
dent of Pressed Steel Car Co., with his 
offices in New York. 


A one-piece extruded aluminum 
rotor blade for helicopters and converti- 
planes, developed by Jacobs Aircraft 
Engine Co., will be engineered and 
tested by that firm, under a development 
contract granted by the Air Materiel 
Command. Rotor tests are scheduled to 
begin soon on the Jacobs Model 104 
Convertiplane. 

e e 

The IATA Clearing House in 
London had a record turnover of $218,- 
240,000 in 1952, an increase of 28% 
over the 1951 volume of $169,950,000. 
The amount of actual cash required to 
settle the 1952 volume was only $13,842,- 
000, the remainder being settled by 
offset. 
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VIEW OF OVERHAUL SHOP at Courbevoie. 


Incentive Speeds Air France Overhaul 


HE ENGINE overhaul shop of Air 

France, at Courbevoie, on the out- 
skirts of Paris, is now overhauling 55 
engines a month, and an expansion is 
planned to enable it eventually to turn 
out 100 reciprocating and 50 jet engines 
monthly. 

The shop has improved its produc- 
tion substantially in the past few years. 
One of the principal reasons for the in- 
crease has been the incentive system, 
under which a worker can add to his 
monthly wages as quantity and quality 
of overhaul goes up. 

The center, which was certificated 
some time ago by the U.S. Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, has been han- 
dling Wright 18 BD and Pratt & Whit- 
ney R-2000-13 engines and has just 
added a line for P&W R-2800 CA-18’s, 
the powerplant used in the Breguet 763. 

Meanwhile, preparations are being 
made to overhaul the Wright Compound 
engines that will power the Air France 
1049 Constellations, and studies are pro- 
ceeding on organization of lines for Dart 
and Ghost jets, which the company will 
use in its Vickers Viscounts and de 
Havilland Comets, respectively. 

The present Courbevoie shops, 
which employ 375 people, contain 5,800 
yards of floor space, and a new building 
containing 6,000 more is to be erected 
on an adjoining lot. Construction is to 
start this spring, and the building is to 
be finished in 15 months, according to 
Jean Becq, director of the installation. 

It will be some time before the 
shops reach the goal of 150 overhauled 
engines monthly. Within five years, at 
the most, it is planned to have capacity 
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up to 80 piston engines and 30 turbines 
a month. 

Total overhaul time on the BD en- 
gine is now about 530 hours, including 
repair of spares and testing, while the 
R-2000-13 is being handled in 410 hours. 
In 1950, the former engine was taking 
850 hours, and the latter 700. Including 
testing, the BD now takes 20 working 
days, and the R-2000-13 requires 15 days. 

Cost of overhauling the Wright en- 
gine is running about $7,100 per unit, 
including labor, parts, testing, and gen- 
eral overhead. The P&W cost is $4,600, 
on the same basis. Air France has 157 
Wrights and 197 P&W’s, and expects 
to have 68 Wright Compounds for its 
Super Constellations. 


Primarily responsible for the im- 
provement in overhaul activities is the 
incentive system, which is based on the 
number of engines handled in a month, 
and the quality of the work done. For 
example, if an engine were returned to 
the shop with a defect after only a few 
hours’ running time, this would detract 
from the incentive score, even though a 
large number of engines had been han- 
dled during the period. 

Under the system, a worker in the 
lowest rank can collect a bonus of about 
$20 a month. An average worker can 
make about $35 extra. Inasmuch as 
French wages are low, by U.S. standards, 
this is a considerable incentive. 

Because it is a long way from 
sources of supply, the Air France over- 
haul center plans about 18 months ahead 
on parts. Its inventory of Wright parts 
will run $5,000,000, while P&W total 
will be $2,000,000. 


port Act have been introduced to Con 
gress by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis 
tration which would: 

* Enable many Class 3 airports to 
be designated as Class 4 for certain 
purposes: 

® Remove certain present limita- 
tions and conditions attached to appro- 
priations for rehabilitation or repair of 
Federally damaged public airports. 

Under the new proposed standards, 
airports having, or to have upon com 
pletion of the project, one or more paved 
runways of 4,500 feet or more, plus 0.25 
feet for each foot of elevation above sea 
level, shall be classified as Class 4 o1 
larger airports for purposes of the Fed 
eral Airport Act, whether or not they 
meet all the standards recommended for 
such fields in CAA’s “Airport Design” 
bulletin. 

The reclassification proposal is 
based upon the belief that Congress in 
tended that all airports with paved run- 
ways generally capable of accommodat 
ing the larger commercial transport air 
craft would be classified Class 4 or 
larger for purposes of the Federal Air 
port Program, which calls for specific 
Congressional authorization of grants 
of funds for Class 4 or larger fields. 

At present, specific authority from 
Congress is not required for the develop- 
ment of a Class 3 or smaller airport, 
and the Federal share of project costs 
for the development of such an airport 
must be 50° of the cost. On the other 
hand, in the case of Class 4 or larger 
airports, CAA may grant the sponsor 
up to 50%. 

The other proposed legislation 
would amend Section 17 of FAP to pr 
vide that appropriations made for re 
habilitation and repair of damage done 
to airports by Federal agencies shall re 
main available until expended, notwi'h 
standing a present provision limiting 
their availability to June 30, 1953. 

The extension of time is deen 
because: 


necessary 

* Due to delays experienced in | 
curing certain necessary 1.4 
terials and supplies, many pul ic 
agencies will be unable to be; 0 
or complete such rehabilitat' 1 
and repair work by the June 
deadline. 

* Such work is sometimes co \ 
bined with airport developm 
work under the Federal-aid / 
port Program and cannot alw 
be completed in one stage, 
must be accomplished by st 
construction over a_ period 
years, due to the financial lim 
tions of the local sponsor. 
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Howard Lambastes Industry Safety Tactics 


Don’t blame the pilot for “errors” that are built 
into aircraft; industry attitudes and techniques hit. 


By Ben O. Howarp 


bes ATTAINMENT of greater fly- 
ing safety is as simple and straight- 
forward as it is important. It only re- 
quires that we do the clearly evident 
things to reduce the frequency of our 
crashes. 

The importance of increasing safety 
becomes obvious when the records are 
objectively analyzed. If so examined they 
will disclose the fallacy of equating 
safety on a loss-per-mile or loss-per-hour 
basis instead of the more factual measure 
of loss per unit of exposure to crash. It 
will be found that the risks associated 
with flying are some 95% the result 
of the flight having been made and five 
per cent the result of the flight time and 
distance involved. The records will also 
show that in the last four-fifths of our 
domestic scheduled operating experience 
we have reduced our fatality rates per 
unit of exposure less than 10%. 

The greater sensitivity of our more 
modern airplanes to crash exposure, as 
well as their increased costs, should em- 
phasize the need of increasing our safety 
efforts. It will be found that the crash 
rates are proportional to size and com- 
plexity, which means that the crash costs 
for equivalent flight exposure vary as 
the square of the cost of the airplane. It 
should be particularly sobering when 
the records show that if we replaced the 
present DC-3 and DC4 domestic sched- 
ules with the more modern two- and 
four-engine airplanes, the average crash 
rate for the whole domestic service 


would be doubled. 


We should also find it disturbing 
when the records show that the DC-3, 
which is unlicensable under today’s re- 
quirements, is five times safer than the 
DC and Constellation and nearly three 
times safer than the DC4 and Convair- 
Liner. On an equal exposure basis, it is 
by far the safest airline transport in 
general use today, and its record should 
throw considerable suspicion on our 
present regulatory concepts of safety. 


Besides the very important humane 
aspects involved, it should be econom- 
ically feasible to reduce the crash ex- 
pectancy to less than half its current 
level. The obstacles that must be over- 
come in making such gains are largely 
psychological and not technical. It will 
take only a willingness and a little deter- 
mined effort directed at the prevention 
of crashes that are sure to happen if not 
prevented, instead of the prevailing con- 
cept of a crash as “one of those things” 
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just because someone violated a rule, or 
some pilot failed to push some handle 
just right. 

A classic example of this strange 
willingness to tolerate crashes is the case 
of the DC4 that aborted a take-off at 
LaGuardia a few years ago. This crash 
caused over forty deaths and after long 
and exhaustive investigations the CAB 
concluded that the cause of the crash 
was the fact that the gust lock was not 
disengaged before the take-off was at- 
tempted. 

Five Years Later 


As a result they decided on six 
items of required corrective action, none 
of which was even related to a gust 
lock. Five years later it was decided to 
require protection against this particular 
hazard but only in new designs, and 
hundreds of DC-4’s and DC-3’s are still 
flying without this finally required safe- 
guard. 

This reluctance to correct the cause 
of crashes that can be blamed on the 
pilots is not limited to civil aviation. 

For example, the first Flying 
Fortress delivered to the Air Force 
nearly twenty years ago was crashed 
and burned right in the middle of 
Wright Field while attempting a take- 
off with the gust locks engaged and 
they have been piling up records of 
such cases ever since. Only six weeks 
ago, nearly ninety young men were 
killed in the worst crash in aviation as 
a result of the same thing, according 
to the published accounts. The thought 
that a rubber band could have assured 
the complete unlocking of those controls 
should be a little sickening. 


Crash Causes 


There are many different categories 
of crash causes. Some can be completely 
eliminated with the resulting positive 
prevention of the related crash, and 
others can be treated so as to reduce the 
exposure and the frequency of the re- 
lated crashes. 

Space will permit reviewing only a 
few representative types. 

One cause of accidents that has re- 
sulted in the deaths of some 8,000 Amer- 
icans, and which is perhaps the most 
damning example of what has been 
tolerated, is ironically enough the 
simplest of all to remedy. These crashes 
fall into a category that I call “mis-use 
of cockpit controls,” and include the 
crashes resulting from the misuse of all 
except the primary flight and power 
controls. 






The gust lock crashes just men- 
tioned are typical examples. In essence, 
they are crashes resulting from what 
the flight crew did or did not do to the 
airplane, rather than what they did with 
the airplane. They represent approxi- 
mately one-third of all crashes from all 
causes, in spite of the fact that they can 
be positively prevented by simple and 
obvious mechanical means. 

Nearly 75° of these crashes could 
have been avoided had all the airplanes 
been built to a requirement that called 
for protection against the hazardous mis- 
use of the various controls at least equal 
to that existing for the same controls in 
other similar type airplanes. The means 
of preventing the remaining 25% are 
simple and clearly indicated. 

These crashes are usually, but im 
properly, charged to pilot error. 

I contend that a crash that involves 
one model airplane and cannot happen 
to another model of the same general 
category is a result of design error, since 
the pilots are the same in both cases 
and only the airplane can be responsible. 


Design Error 


I submit that any airplane model 
having a higher frequency of any given 
type of crash than any other model in 
the same category, is below par and the 
crashes are a result of design error, since 
par is demonstrated by the airplane with 
the lowest crash rate. I also submit that 
we are evading responsibility when we 
charge a crash to pilot error when the 
pilot is only guilty of doing what other 
pilots have already established as some- 
thing to be expected of a qualified pilot. 

It is up to the designers of the air- 
craft to devise a machine that can safely 
tolerate the circumstances to which it 
will be exposed. They must design its 
wings to handle the expected air loods 
and they should design its cockpit to 
tolerate safely the expected performa: ce 
of the man who is to fly it. 

Our failure to so design the cock» it 
is responsible for fifteen times as me y 
crashes as result from structural fail: 
yet there is very little comparison in  :¢ 
engineering dignity we give the | © 
subjects. 

We seem willing to shrug off « ¢ 
responsibility of providing safe contr ‘s 
by leaving it up to the pilot to read 's 
check list and do things right. T! 
makes about as much sense as leavii 2 
the safety doors off the openings 
elevators in busy office buildings a 
instead just putting up a sign warm g 
folks not to step through unless 
elevator is there. To depend on a s! 
to keep people from falling down 
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open shaft is like depending on a check 
list to keep the pilot from forgetting 
something in the cockpit—it just doesn’t 
work and the records prove it. Reduced, 
it simply means that any airplane that 
requires the use of a check list for safety 
is in fact unsafe. 


Check-List Crashes 


Typical of the many crashes in this 
family are as follows: 

* Attempting take-off with gust 
lock engaged as already mentioned. 

* Failure to place flaps in take-off 
position before attempting take-off. 

* Retracting landing gear before be- 
coming airborne. 

* Retracting flaps first instead of 
landing gear following take-off. 

* Retracting flaps faster than the 
airplane can accelerate to the required 
flaps-up speed. 

® Feathering the wrong propeller. 

* Lowering the flaps and/or land- 
ing gear at too high a speed. 

* Failure to lower flaps or landing 
gear before landing. 

These are but a few of the crash 
causes that can be completely eliminated 
for a fraction of the cost of the crashes 
that will otherwise occur as a result of 
their neglect. 

The fifth item above relates to an 
interesting example of the strange psy- 
chology used in our safety regulations. 
Two postwar twin-engine transports 
were crashed and destroyed as a result 
of the flaps being retracted too soon 
following a power loss on an engine 
during take-off. 

There was a great to-do and much 
oncluding was done about automatic 
teathering, under-powered engines, tem- 
erature and humidity, and all that sort 

thing, but no one seemed concerned 
er the actual cause of the crashes 
hich, of course, was premature flap 
raction. A decreasing rate flap re- 
ction speed or a time delay in the flap 
raction control circuit could have pre- 
ited the accidents. 


- 


Passing the Buck 


Blaming the pilots for the pre- 
ture retraction is pretty expensive 
k-passing—in fact, about a half a 
lion dollars a pass. The price per 
s is going to be still higher for the 
ver models of the same basic design, 
ch we can expect to crack up from 
same cause if something preventa- 
isn’t done. It is a strange thing the 
we spend small fortunes measuring 
one-engine-inoperative performance 
he last foot per minute, leave real 
tunes in payload out of the airplanes 
meet a theoretically safe rate of climb, 
| then let hundreds of men be killed 
ause we don’t bother to adjust the 
te of flap retraction to the attainable 
‘te of acceleration of the airplane so 
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RISKS HAVE INCREASED, says Howard, as aircraft have “im- 
proved”: a DC-3 is five times safer than a DC-6 or Constellation. 


that the safe rate of climb will be 
actually realized when an engine fails. 

The sixth item, feathering the 
wrong propeller, is another interesting 
example and one that has resulted in 
many fatal crashes. According to my 
best information it was responsible for 
a recent fatal crash that incurred a great 
deal of public protest. To prevent acci- 
dents from this cause simply requires 
that the feathering circuit be held open 
by the torque of the engine. 

The many other crash causes in this 
category are similar in character to Items 
Five and Six and we can treat them in 
either of two ways: bury the dead, clean 
up the mess, and blame the pilots; or, 
simply fix the airplane so that the pilot 
cannot make the error. The choice is 
ours and it’s just that simple! 

Some 20° of all fatal crashes are 
a result of the incompatibility of the size 
and performance characteristics of the 
airplane, and the weather in which it 


is operated. The continuation of these 
losses cannot be charged to the increased 
ratio of actual to scheduled miles flown, 
since the 25°, reduction in cancelled 
mileage achieved in the past few years 
is more than offset by the 40% reduc- 
tion in ratio of landings to miles flown 
during the same period. 

A substantial reduction in the fre- 
quency of these crashes will result if we 
will give cognizance to the fact that it 
is just as imperative that we fit the air- 
plane to the weather leading to the run- 
way as it is that we fit the airplane to 
the runway itself. We go to endless ex- 
pense of time, money, and effort exactly 
fitting the airplane to a dry runway in 
perfect weather and then accept the 
crashes that occur on wet runways when 
visibility is restricted. 

The ceiling and visibility required 
for equal margin of safety varies as 
much as 300% for different airplanes 
presently operating under the same 
allowable minimums. It is obvious that 
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either some of the airplanes are suffer- 
ing a ridiculous economic penalty, or 
the others are exposed to undue danger. 

The military operating practices are 
even more disproportionate. They recog- 
nize no difference in needed visibility 
for any of their airplanes, even though 
for equal security their expensive and 
more important ships may well require 
600% or 800% more visibility than their 
small and relatively unimportant air- 
planes. In bad weather we find the ex- 
pensive airplane is either in consider- 
able jeopardy or the less valuable article 
unnecessarily restricted. 

To my knowledge the only work 
done so far toward quantitatively equat- 
ing the requirements for equivalent air- 
plane-weather compatibility has been 
sponsored by an individual who has 
been trying for years to get recognition 
of the need of such a thing. Since sev- 
eral thousand people have already been 
killed by this neglected hazard it should 
stand apparent that attention is due. 

I submit that the expectancy of 
crashes of this type can be substantially 
reduced without the imposition of an 
increase in average operating limitations. 
It only requires that we face the facts 
and take the action indicated. 


Collision Danger 


I believe that collision is one of the 
most difficult and important problems 
connected with flying safety. I offer no 
criticism of our past record or sugges- 
tions for a cure-all means of future pro- 
tection. I include it primarily to em- 
phasize the unique challenge it pre- 
sents and the need of constant cog- 
nizance of its threat to safety. 

I consider it particularly important 
simce it automatically implies total fatal- 
ities and in double measure. It might 
also be considered especially important 
with respect to third party risk, since 
the locale of its most likely incidence is 
the vicinity of a terminal which, in turn, 
suggests populated areas. 

Another important aspect is the 
unique comparison of the collision 
hazard of an airplane with that of any 
other means of locomotion. As I see it, 
an airplane is the only carrier that does 
not enjoy a reduction in risk with an 


increase in its size as compared to the . 


size of the other article involved. For 
example, a rowboat cannot cause the 
sinking of the Queen Mary and the 
drowning of everyone on board as a 
result of a collision between the two, but 
a single-place airplane can and has de- 
stroyed a B-36 as well as a DC4 loaded 
with passengers. 

It is a disturbing thought but we 
must face the fact that the smallest air- 
planes flying can cause the destruction 
of our biggest and finest airliners and 
all they contain as a result of a simple 
collision. 
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As the size, speed, and number of 
airplanes increase the problem becomes 
more acute and more deserving of con- 
centrated effort toward a satisfactory 
solution. At first thought it would seem 
that the risk would be inversely pro- 
portional to the visibility existing but 
this is strongly contradicted by the rec- 
ord. It could be concluded, therefore, 
that traffic control, as adhered to in bad 
weather, is a more effective means of 
guaranteeing separation than is the 
visible presence of the other airplane. 


Regardless of the benefits of traffic 
control, the designers of the airplanes 
should remember that to provide the 
pilot with anything less than the visibil- 
ity of a pedestrian and the dodging 
ability of a jack rabbit is to increase the 
collision risk to some degree. 


Needless Risks 


A number of lives and quite a few 
expensive airplanes has been the price 
paid for taking needless risks during 
this important part of airline operations. 
To positively prevent these accidents re- 
quires no more than stopping the prac- 
tice of taking the risks. 

Two typical exposures in the family 
of risks responsible for these particular 
losses are flaps-up landings and feathered 
propellers. It is no more necessary to 
practice landing with simulated flap ex- 
tension failure than it is to practice 
landing with the gear up to simulate 
landing gear extension failure. Flying 
around with a propeller feathered con- 
tributes nothing to the pilot’s familiariza- 
tion that a windmibing propeller doesn’t 
provide, except perhaps the thrill of 
living dangerously and one or two prac- 
tice pokes of a finger at a red button. 
Red spots painted on the hangar wall 
could be used for the finger practice. 

If it is necessary to practice such 
things as feathering propellers and flaps- 
up landings, why do we not practice 
dumping fuel, jettisoning the emergency 
exits, and perhaps an occasional ditch- 
ing? Before considering the subject 
absurd, we should remember that even 
under the controlled procedures used by 
the established air carriers, crashes re- 
sulting from these two practices have 
destroyed, in the recent past with fatal 
consequences, three of our two most ex- 
pensive transport models besides causing 
a number of other less important losses. 
To positively prevent these crashes 
merely requires that we stop doing the 
things that cause them. 

Many crashes have been caused by 
the improper conduct of a flight which 
was in no way related to the pilot's 
ability to demonstrate his proficiency in 
test. An intelligent man can school him- 
self until he can pass all the usual com- 
pany and CAA examinations and yet 
not be possessed of the intuitive apti- 


tudes of a good, safe pilot. His de- 
ficiency may be the use of poor judg- 
ment, a tendency toward taking sense- 
less chances, or caused by a sort of 
mental coagulation when operating 
under the pressure of a real emergency. 

Whatever the deficiency, it is not 
mathematically probable that its first 
few disclosures will have catastrophic 
results any more than such results should 
be expected the first few times an auto- 
mobile driver drives through a red 
traffic light. However, it is obvious that 
the mathematical probability of a crash 
increases with each repeated demonstra- 
tion of the deficiency and to allow this 
pilot to continue these performances is 
to invite the eventual consequences of a 
crash. 

The disclosures of a pilot’s de 
ficiencies which precede the final un- 
fortunate circumstances are usually well 
known among his cockpit companions, 
but tragically enough in many cases 
have been unknown to his superiors 
until after the crash. 

The average safety level of any 
group of pilots is naturally lowered by 
the inclusion of one sub-standard mem- 
ber. I feel that it is a fitting and a 
fair challenge to the new spirit of the 
ALPA to suggest that they assume the 
moral responsibility of maintaining the 
average proficiency and safety of their 
active membership at the highest pos- 
sible level. In so doing, they will be 
performing a real service to themselves, 
their employers, the public, and _par- 
ticularly the pilot who is taken out of 
service if one should be removed in 
order to raise the average safety level 
of the group. 


Fewer Crew Members 


An important decrease in crash 
rates can be expected with decreases in 
the number of crew members involved 
in the operation of the airplane. 

This naturally involves only those 
operations requiring proper timing and 
sequence for safe results. The ultimate 
in this respect is, of course, an airp' ane 
so designed that all operations ef! :ct- 
ing safety are handily done by one p ‘ot. 
A landing gear is never prematurely re- 
tracted by a pilot as a result of his 1 ose 
itching during a take-off, but m ny 
DC-3 gears have been so retracted by ‘he 
co-pilot when he interpreted the pi't's 
hand going up to scratch his nose of 
adjust his head phones as a signal ‘of 
up-gear. 

Excluding cockpit chores, such as 
operation of the air conditioning syst: ™, 
it appears that the more help the pilot 1s 
in flying the airplane the greater wil. be 
the probability of a crash. The records 
will support arguments that the °¢x- 
pectancy of crashes resulting from flight 
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RATE TRENDS OF USAF MAJOR ACCIDENTS 1921-1952 


rew deficiencies is considerably in 

creased when, with respect to safety, the 

management of the airplane requires the 
ssistance of a flight engineer or third 
ew member. 

Many crashes could have been 
vided if the designer had been re- 
ired to design such things as control 
le systems, air speed and altimeter 
ssure systems, electrical trunk ter- 
als and the like in such a manner 
t would preclude their inadvertent 
ife assembly. Typical of these avoid- 

losses were the fatal crashes of a 
4 due to reversed elevator trim tab 
es, a DC-4 due to reversed aileron 
es, and a Constellation due to 
rsed air-speed-altimeter alternate 
rce pressure lines. To prevent losses 
his sort on future designs requires 

that we rule out their inherent de- 

failings. 

\s an interested observer, I am 

confused by the designers’ treat- 
of the problem of aircraft fires. 
ling it into three parts we have the 
lation and arrangement of those 
gs responsible for the fire, the means 
ts detection and the means of its 
ol and tolerance. It apears that a 
deal more attention is given to 
tion and control than is given 

n and cause. Perhaps we should oc- 
nally ponder over what we con- 

an acceptable cause exposure. 

For example, in a modern transport 
can find within a radius of two or 
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ACCIDENT RATE in military flying is improving, but much remains to be done. 





three feet the open exhaust flame from 
a 2,000 hp engine, gasoline flowing 
through lines and fittings at 30 pounds 
pressure, almost white hot exhaust pipes, 
highly inflammable hydraulic fluid 
under 3,000 pounds pressure, and a lot 
of high amperage electronics. Immedi- 
ately behind this and in the wake of the 
exhaust flames is the wing, within 
which are tons of high test gasoline, 
the same high pressure flow lines, more 
electrical gimmicks and a roaring fire in 
a combustion heater or two. 


Pounce on Passengers 

All this we accept with a perfectly 
straight face and then in great righteous- 
ness we pounce on a passenger like he 
was some sort of a criminal just because 
he doesn’t get his cigarette snuffed out 
the instant that the “no smoking” sign 
is illuminated. I don’t know who is 
supposed to be impressed by our deter- 
mined used of that sign, but I do know 
that the record labels it as just one more 
possible cause of a serious fire. I think 
it is almost amusing that a short circuit 
in the “no-smoking” sign of a Constella- 
tion caused a serious fire and major 
damage to the airplane. 

I submit that the unfortunate re- 
sults of aircraft fires can be substantially 
lessened if, in our original design con- 
cept, we will use a littl more old 
fashioned conservatism and place a little 
less dependence on our ability to de- 
tect and extinguish the fires that might 
occur. 
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Reductions in fire risk can be 
achieved by such simple and obvious ex 
pedients as the use of the fire resistant 
hydraulic fluid and minimum necessary 
pressures in the tank to engine fuel 
lines. A dependable way to avoid fire 
following a crash is to remove the fuel 
from the scene of the accident which, 
in the case of survivable crashes, can be 
effectively accomplished by the use of ex 
ternal fuel tanks, so mounted that they 
will be flung clear when the airplane 
is suddenly decelerated at a fairly high 
rate. 


I think that the ends to which we 
seem willing to go to make crashes sur- 
vivable are entirely disproportionate to 
the steps we take to prevent the crashes 
from occurring in the first place. For 
example, one operator has voluntarily 
reduced the earning capacity of a num- 
ber of his airplanes over a quarter of 
a million dollars a year apiece in order 
to improve the passengers chance ol 
survival. The gain is made by reducing 
the number of passengers to be evacu- 
ated in the event of fire following a 
minor crash. 


Here it might be said that the 
consequences of the fire will be reduced 
by the proportional reduction in pas 
sengers aboard, say 20°%. For a small 
percentage of the cost of this 20% re- 
duction in consequences he could es- 
sentially eliminate all consequences by 
preventing the occurrence of a serious 
fre, and for still less he could reduce the 
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‘astern relies on Sinclair for 


Dependable Engine Lubrication 


1 \st year 3,908,371 passengers placed their confidence in the powerful 
€ gines of Eastern Air Lines. And mile after thundering mile, these engines have relied 

\ Sinclair Aircraft Oil for maximum protection against heat and friction. Eastern has shown its 
> nfidence by using Sinclair Aircraft Oil exclusively for four years! 


rlines maintain public confidence, by using the finest, most dependable products available. 

er 45% of the aircraft oil used by major airlines in the U. S. is supplied by Sinclair. Only a 
h quality aircraft oil which has been severely tried and proven could make and 

‘p a record such as this. Why not place your confidence in Sinclair Aircraft Oil? 


INCLAIR AIRCRAFT OILS 


NCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, AVIATION SALES, 600 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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probability of the crash itself by some 
75%. 

Our attitude toward survival is 
much like our attitude toward aircraft 
fires: our best talents and efforts, it 
seems, are directed at minimizing the 
consequences of our misfortunes rather 
than at preventing their occurrence. 

Our responsibility for protecting the 
non-participating public should be a 
potent influence in establishing priority 
for our various* safety improvement 
efforts. Obviously, survival is not even 
related to the prevention of a crash, 
and to divert to it any effort or expendi- 
ture that could beneficially be used in 
reducing crash expectancy is to expose 
both participants and nonparticipants to 
unnecessary crashes in order to reduce 
the pain of a few of the crashes to a 
fraction of one group. 


Unique Position 


With respect to the safety of the 
general public we should always be 
mindful of the unique position of avia- 
tion as it compares to other sources of 
similar peril. Generally speaking, one 
must be either a participant, a trespasser, 
or willingly exposed before suffering 
from the misfortunes of marine travel, 
railroading, or automotive traffic. 

Since even the sanctity of their 
own homes will not provide protection 
against the consequences of our mis- 
fortunes, it stands that the survival of 
the nonparticipating public should rate 
equal if not greater attention than the 
survival of our electively participating 
passengers. I submit that if we reduce 
our crash rates only to the lowest limits 
of economic advantage, we will assure 
much greater safety for the public and 
guarantee not only maximum chance 
for surwival of our passengers, but mini- 
mum chance of injuries as well. 


Change in Attitude 


We must change our whole atti- 
tude toward flight safety if worthwhile 
reductions in crash rates are to be ex- 
pected. 

Our regulatory agencies must change 
their psychology. They should more ob- 
jectively examine the proportioning of 
their time between the legal tech- 
nicalities and the lethal actualities in- 
volved in aircraft crashes. At present 
they are much more concerned over 
whether or not a safe flight is possible 
than they are over whether or not it is 
probable. They make a great deal more 
fuss over the effects of humidity on a 
take-off than they do over the effects 
of locked controls, more to-do over the 
take-off flight path with flaps in take- 
off position than in the position they 
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are in during take-off, over legal aspects 
than lethal aspects of a flight! 

We should re-examine our concepts 
which now allow us to consider as 
acceptable an airplane which we feel 
is so likely to end up in a crash that our 
conscience forces us into having the pas- 
sengers turn their backs on what is ex- 
pected to happen. 

We must look down the road we 
are traveling and consider what is 
ahead. Already we are asking our pilots 
to fly airplanes with such high wing and 
power loadings that we have had to 
open a gate on the end of the runway 
and let them out of the airport like an 
old cow being let out to pasture, and 
now we are practically blasting them 
loose from the ground with JATO. I 
don’t know where the road ends, but the 
records show that it is a toll road with 
an ever increasing fee, and one we can- 





BEN O. HOWARD, veteran pilot, 
engineer, and aviation consultant, pre- 
pared this paper for presentation be- 
fore the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences’ annual meeting in New York 
late in January, but it was found “un- 


acceptable,” presumably because of 
the provocative nature of its charges. 
AMERICAN AVIATION presents it here 
in its entirety, except for supplemen- 
tary background material which How- 
ard used to substantiate his statements. 


Howard, 49, has had a long and 
varied career as a pilot, ranging from 
crop dusting to flying airmail, racing, 
and test piloting. He designed and 
built racing planes, and won the Ben- 
dix Transcontinental Race trophy in 
1935. 


Prior to becoming a consultant, 
Howard served as general manager of 
the aircraft division of Fairchild En- 
gine & Airplane Co., director and con- 
sultant for Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., and assistant to the presi- 
dent of Douglas Aircraft Co. He 
operated his own aircraft manufac- 
turing company before the second 
World War. 


not afford to travel unless we do every- 
thing possible to hold down the tariff. 

The yardstick we have been using 
for measuring safety is almost useless 
as an equater of the actual risks in- 
volved in flying. It has encouraged the 
complacency which has allowed the 
risks of a given flight to increase 500° 
while we were complimenting ourselves 
on the excellence of our new designs 
and handing out awards for achieve 
ments in safety that are measured by a 
rule that does not reflect our achieve- 
ments. 

An objective analysis of typical 
crash causes indicates that the accident 
expectancy per mile is essentially in 
versely proportional to the length of the 
flight. By taking benefit of the greater 
range performance of our newer equip- 
ment, in the form of longer average 
flight lengths, proportional reductions in 
crash expectancy per mile can be at 
tained. 

Nearly one third of all crashes can 
be prevented by simple mechanical safe- 
guards that will effectively prevent the 
crew from making errors such as re- 
sult from confusion, forgetfulness and 
improper sequence. With the current 
amount of American military and civil 
flying being done this could result in the 
saving of over 500 lives and the loss of 
hundreds of airplanes annually. 

Other substantial reductions in 
crash rates can be caused by more ob- 
jective control of design, flight opera- 
tions and crew requirements. Increasing 
the chance of surviving a crash should 
rate lowest priority in our efforts to 
increase safety, since it is not related 
to the prevention of aircraft crashes. 

The prime requisite for greater 
safety is a willingness to do those things 
that our records clearly establish as be- 
ing an effective means of preventing the 
various types of crashes . . 

I hope I have included something 
which is thought provoking enough 
be just that. Something provocati 
enough to cause a little thinking of the 
hundreds of air line passengers wh« 
last confidence was placed in us, and 
the thousands of young men in our 
arms who were allowed to die this si 
of the enemy because we just didn’t ; 
around to doing what it takes to p 
vent such things. 

I also hope that I have inclu 
nothing that has proven offensive. It 
have I assure you that it was present 
with good intent, and hopefully direct 
at a possible reduction in this ultim 
of all offenses—the unjustified taking 
human lives. I submit that we 
guilty of having already allowed th« 
sands of such offenses to be committ« 4 
and it is damned high time we put 4 
stop to it! 
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A Military Commentary 


Off-Shore Building Begins to Roll 


) gperetitage Mutual Security Agency’s off-shore pro- 
curement program, which has been revised and re- 
revised during the past few months, is now reaching the 
point where some airplanes will actually be built. Until 
now it has largely been a conversation program. 


The program, which is designed to build up the 
productiveness of the European nations as an additional 
source of aircraft supply in case of emergency, will still 
consist of three interceptor-type aircraft, but only one 
of the three originally planned remains in the program. 
The U.S. is putting up $225 million out of a total pro- 
gram of $400 million for production of the three types. 


Although the program has been in the conversation 
stage for nine months, no firm contract has yet been 
signed, despite reports to the contrary. A lot of the 
difficulty arose from the fact that the original program 
was set up before technical evaluation teams arrived in 
Europe to look over the planes and the facilities for pro- 
ducing them. 

The three planes which were to have been built 
originally were the Dassault Mystere, the Vickers-Super- 
marine Swift, and the de Havilland Venom, the latter 
an all-weather fighter. 


The French company Avions Marcel Dassault was 
to build its own plane, the Mystere, while another 
French company, SNECMA, was to build its Atar engine. 
The Swift was to be built both in England and in the 
Netherlands, with Fokker Aircraft Co. handling the 
airframe assignment and the Belgian company Fabrique 
National building the engine. The Venom was to be built 
in Italy, with Fiat handling both the airframe and en- 
gine production. 


Plans Changed 


But the arrival of evaluation teams in Europe in 
September changed all that. Now only the Mystere re- 
mains in the program. However, although the types 
have changed, the companies in the program have not; 
they will still participate in the program, although what 
they will build is somewhat up in the air at the moment. 


As we write this, negotiators are closeted in Paris 
firming up the Mystere program and a contract should 
be forthcoming in the near future. The plan is to build 
the Mystere IV, an advanced model of the plane powered 
by the Atar engine, with Dassault and SNECMA 
handling their original assignments. 


However, even in the Mystere portion of the pro- 
gram there have been some modifications to the original 
plan. First, it appears that the Atar engine will not 
be ready in time, so initial models of the Mystere IV 
will probably be powered by the Rolls-Royce Tay. Second, 
although the evaluation teams are not all impressed 
by the Mystere II, earlier model of the French inter- 
ceptor, it may be necessary to start out with production 
of this model in order to give Dassault a chance to get 
production lines rolling. 


The second day interceptor will probably be the 
Hawker Hunter, as it appears now. The evaluation 
teams found a few bugs in the Swift. The plane will be 
built in England and also by the Dutch-Belgian combine, 
Fokker building the airframe and Fabrique National 
the engine. 


It is the third airplane type which is causing the 
most trouble. Here there is a possibility that an Ameri- 
can airplane may find its way into the program, al- 
though the original plan was to concentrate on 
European types only. The evaluation teams found that 
the Venom did not have the required performance for 
an airplane which would probably not be in service until 
1955. Then they turned to the delta-wing British 
Gloster Javelin, but apparently found a few things they 
didn’t like about it. 


American Plane 


This practically exhausts the number of European 
all-weather types and MSA officials are now consider- 
ing the possibility of putting an American plane in pro- 
ducton in Europe. Such a proposal may run into trouble 
with the U.S. Air Force, which has been reluctant to 
permit foreign production of its new types. The plane 
would probably be either the North American F-86D 
or the Lockheed F-94C, since MSA officials want a 
plane that is already in production, to simplify the prob- 
lems of the Italian manufacturer in getting started. 


The program may run into more delay in the matter 
of getting licenses straightened out. Fiat had a license 
to build the Venom but it has none to build the new 
plane, whichever one it might be. The same is true of 
the Dutch-Belgian combine. 


But MSA officials hope the licensing arrangements 
can be completed speedily, for time is now the most im- 
portant element. In passing the money for off-shore 
procurement of complete aircraft, Congress stipulated 
that the program was to be completed not later than 
July 1, 1955. 


This gives MSA only a little more than two years 
to get the contract negotiations out of the way and all 
the airplanes built and paid for. Some officials privately 
admit that it cannot be done, but they think they have 
found a way around the problem. Just what the way is 
they are not saying. 


There are also going to be fewer airplanes in. the 
final program than were originally planned. Although 
the money has not been increased, the assignment of a 
new, more complex type of all-weather fighter to the 
program in place of the comparatively low-cost Venom 
will result in fewer planes for the money allocated. 
Unless, of course, Congress chooses to up the off-shore 
ante. MSA officials here do not know anything about 
that possibility, but it appears unlikely in view of the 
determination to reduce military spending. 


. .. James J. Haccerty, Jr. 
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UNION AEROMARITIME DE TRANSPORT has received its second Comet IA and will soon extend its Paris-Casablanca- 





Dakar jetliner service to Abidjan. The company has been designated the French flag carrier for Paris-Johannesburg route. 


Europe's Independents Spread Their Wings 


New routes, new equipment brighten the picture 


for independents who survived postwar problems. 


By AntHony VaNpyYK 


7 EUROPEAN independent air- 
lines are in the news: a British op- 
erator has been authorized to start sched- 
uled trans-Atlantic service this summer; 
a French company last month became 
the world’s second airline to operate de 
Havilland Comet jetliners; another 
French firm will take delivery of a 
fleet of new Douglas DC-6B’s this 
spring; and the French government has 
designated an independent instead of 
Air France as the French flag carrier on 
the Paris-Johannesburg route. 

What does all this mean? It means 
that the European independents are at 
last well on their way to becoming full- 
fledged international carriers. 


An indication that the carriers are 
convinced that the future has become 
brighter is the recent trend toward join- 
i. g the International Air Transport As- 
sociation. Nevertheless for the independ- 
ents the word “brighter” in relation to 
the future is strictly relative. The post- 
war years were nightmares for the inde- 
pendent companies, years of frustration 
and discouragement in which only the 
financially fit survived. Many foun- 
dered and several survived only by sell- 
ing out to shipping interests (today all 
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but one of the major French independ- 
ents are controlled in varying degrees by 
shipping companies). 

In view of the past attitude of the 
British and French governments it is 
perhaps surprising that the independents 
are still in business as scheduled carriers. 
In point of fact they are operating sev- 
eral intercontinental routes, notably to 
Indo-China and to Africa. From Paris to 
Saigon, for instance, four of the nine 
weekly services are flown by independ- 
ent companies. On the route from Paris 
to the African boom town of Abidjan 
the role of the independents is ever more 
important: only two of the five weekly 
services are flown by Air France. 


No Favor 


A student of schedules might de- 
duce that, because of the high propor- 
tion of French routes flown by the inde- 
pendents, these companies enjoy the 
favor of the French government. Dis- 
cussion with the managements of these 
enterprises would show such a deduction 
to be incorrect. Examination of the per- 
mit for each route would show it to be 
either of short term or else valid for no 
particular period of time and subject to 
cancellation virtually without notice. 


Although the French independents 
have a number of modern aircraft on 
order in the U. S. and Britain this does 
not mean that the companies are en 
couraged to place such orders by the 
government. Authorizations are required 
before the order can be placed and more 
authorizations are needed before the 
requisite foreign currency for payment 
is made available by the government. 
Those authorizations that have been 
granted to date have been granted 
grudgingly. Many requests have been 
refused. Others are gathering dust in 
some official’s pending trays. 

One reason for the French govern- 
ment’s reluctance to let the French is 
dependents acquire modern §aircrait 
from abroad is the existence of France's 
own aircraft industry. 

Although Air France is allowed t 
ignore most of the products of tl 
French aircraft industry, several of tl 
independents have had to buy Frenc 
or not buy at all. One company whic 
wanted Convair 240’s had to tak 
SNCA du Sud Ouest SO 30 Bretagn« 
in order to operate pressurized equij 
ment. The availability of the Strat 
cruiser-sized SNCA du Sud Est S 
2010 Armagnacs has also deterred th 
French government from granting at 
thorizations for the acquisition of larg 
foreign transports. A full account of th 
French independents’ equipment pri 
gram was given in AMERICAN AVIATIO 
on July 7, 1952. 
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When Zero equals Five 


‘es—it’s a fact—the Sperry Zero Reader* 
Flight Director combines information 
upplied by five basic instruments. ..the 
yro-horizon, directional gyro, magnetic 
ompass, sensitive altimeter, and cross- 
ointer meter . . . for simplified manual 
ontrol of aircraft. 
Videly specified for military, passenger, 
id executive planes, the Flight Direc- 
r reduces pilot fatigue during en route 
ying. It combines the necessary infor- 
1ation On a simple two-element indi- 
itor and directs the pilot how to move 
he controls to maintain altitude and 
eading with ease. This simplified direc- 
or presentation . . . where the pilot flies 


“zero”... is always used in the same 
manner, whether for leisurely cruising 
or for making landing approaches under 
rough conditions. 


The Flight Director was developed by 
Sperry with the cooperation and encour- 
agement of the All-Weather Flying 
Division, USAF, and the Air Transport 
Association. Its drama starts more than 
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forty years ago with Sperry’s first re- 
search in gyroscopic flight. And the end 
of such research and development will 
never be in sight. For Sperry’s program 
is continuous. As it works for today, 
it pioneers for tomorrow, meeting and 
solving such complex problems as are 
presented in the fields of jet aircraft and 
guided missiles. 


*T wm. REG.U. 8. PAT. OFF 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


7REAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND « NEW ORLEANS + BROOKLYN + LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE « SAN FRANCISCO 
IN CANADA + SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 











AIRWORK LTD. is planning to order Bristol Britannias for its all-cargo 
services. In addition to trans-Atlantic operations, company plans all-cargo 
services from London to Persian Gulf and Aden. 


In Britain equipment problems have 
plagued the independent air transport 
industry even more than in France. 
While the French companies were able 
to obtain Douglas DC-4’s as their main 
long-haul equipment, their British 
counterparts had to rely on converted 
bombers or aircraft derived from them; 
no dollars were available for U.S. equip- 
ment and the British aircraft industry 
had little to offer. 


York Still Mainstay 
The Avro York is still the mainstay 
of the British independents for inter- 
continental flights, despite its poor eco- 
nomics and inadequate performance. 
The twin-engine Vickers Viking and 
Douglas DC-3 are the predominate air- 


craft in the medium-range class. Air- 
work Ltd. and Hunting Air Transport 
both use Vikings for their scheduled 
coach services to Central Africa. The 
Bristol 170 is the main fleet unit of 
Silver City Airways, a company spe- 
cializing in car ferry and freight opera- 
tions. Flying boats are operated by 
Aquila Airways on services from Eng- 
land to the Atlantic island of Madeira. 

The hesitancy shown by the British 
independents in ordering modern equip- 
ment such as the Britannia, Comet, and 
Viscount is partly due to lack of money. 
It has been suggested that the govern- 
ment, which already finances BEA’s and 
BOAC’s procurement programs at low 
borrowing rates, will have to do the 
same for the independents, not because 
the latter require subsidy but because, as 
a transport reserve for defense purposes, 
the .government will find this far less 
expensive than building up the Royal 
Air Force’s depleted Transport Com- 
mand, 

In recent years the British govern- 
ment has given extensive contracts to 
the independents—they carried over 55,- 
000 military personnel in the year ended 
March 31, 1952. Moreover, the Berlin 
air lift pointed up the military value of 
the independents—in 13 months they 
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carried 150,000 tons of supplies on this 
operation. The French, too, realize the 
military value of the independents and 
are using their services for transport 
work in support of the operations in 
Indo-China. 

Some observers feel that lack of 
money is not the real reason why the 
British companies are refraining from 
ordering new equipment. They point to 
the considerable resources of the, Hunt- 
ing group of companies and to the ex- 
tensive financial connections of White- 
hall Securities Ltd. which stands behind 
Airwork Ltd. These observers think that 
uncertainty about the future is the real 
factor delaying the placing of orders. 

Even though the present Conserva- 
tive government has promised that for 
all new scheduled passenger and cargo 
services the independents are to have 
the same opportunities as BEA and 





Airwork’s Equipment 


Airwork Ltd., which has been 
given a 10-year British license to 
operate scheduled all-cargo services 
from London to Montreal and 
New York, is a 25-year-old com- 
pany with operations covering al- 
most every aviation activity ex- 
cept aircraft manufacture. Its Air 
Transport Division operates three 
four-engine Handley Page Her- 
mes, 11 Vickers Vikings, and two 
Douglas DC-3’s; its Overseas Di- 
vision operates 25 twin-engine 
transports. Over 300 aircraft are 
operated from seven airfields by 
Airwork’s Schools Division, where- 
as the Repair and Servicing Di- 
vision overhauls and maintains all 
Airwork’s aircraft and also per- 
forms overhaul and repair work 
for the British government, Hand- 
ley Page Ltd., Vickers Armstrongs 
Ltd., and Canadair Ltd. 





BOAC, it has still not been made clear 
to what extent they will be able to take 
advantage of these opportunities. So far 
very few of the hundreds of new routes 
sought by the independents have been 
approved. Many of the projected services 
are short-haul runs, of a seasonal nature 
and unlikely to be profitable; short-haul 
routes in Europe are rarely money- 
makers unless they obviate a boat jour- 
ney for the passenger. 


Future Brighter 


The major independents associate 
their future with long-haul routes and 
the granting of a 10-year permit to Air- 
work Ltd. for all-cargo service to New 
York and Montreal has come as a 
tonic to the whole industry even though 
two other independents—Hunting and 
Scottish—had applied to fly similar ser- 
vices. 

Immediately after Airwork’s license 
was announced, the company’s two top 
executives rushed to North America to 
start preparations for service. The ap- 
plication to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for a foreign air carrier permit is being 
drafted and Airwork says it will use 
“the best possible” equipment until it 
can get modern British aircraft (it is 
very interested in the Bristol Britannia). 
A significant point in this connection is 
Airwork’s interest in obtaining U.S. 
capital. A director of the company has 
indicated that American participation as 
a minority interest (159% to 20%) would 
be welcomed. 

Airwork’s decision not to use Avro 
Yorks or Tudors, as it originally planned 
to do, is significant in view of the loss 
last month of a York belonging to 
Lancashire Aircraft Corporation (flying 
under the name of Skyways of London), 
the largest independent operator of four 
engine equipment, while on the Azores 
Gander leg of a military charter fligh' 
from England to Jamaica. 


Repercussions 


This accident resulted in question 
being asked in parliament about th 
aircraft's suitability for trans-Atlanti 
flying. It was also revealed that BOA‘ 
had advised the independent against oj 
erating Yorks across the Atlantic. Th 
disaster caused observers to recall th: 
the worst commercial transport accider 
ever involved a Tudor of a British i 
dependent. 

Nevertheless, it must be remen 
bered that the independents hav 
hitherto been largely victims of ci 
cumstances over which they have ha: 
little or no control. The present wider 
ing horizons, bringing prospects of nev 
routes and new equipment, will un 
doubtedly bring heightened stature t 
the European independent operators. 

* ” * 
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Extra Section 


By William D. Perreault 





The whole problem of pricing new type aircraft, whether jets, 
turboprops, local service planes, or what have you, is simply stated 
in Douglas Aircraft Company’s “DC-6A Airfreight Study.” Douglas 
notes that the 17 DC-6A’s on order by airlines would cost $2,660,000 
each if design and development costs had to be distributed over these 
planes. The cost would represent $52 per pound and depreciated over 
a seven-year period the plane would have a direct operating cost 
of 8.20¢ per ton-mile. Spreading development costs over 200 pas- 
senger aircraft has made it possible to keep the price down to 
approximately $1,100,000, providing DOC of 5.80¢ per ton-mile. 


At Bremen, Germany, we noted an electric baggage and utility truck that 
seemed amazingly easy to operate and use for ramp service. It was fast and quiet. 
The operator stood on a platform at the end of the truck and could face either 
backward or forward and operate the truck either way. Ramps leading from the 
field to the terminal made it possible to run baggage trucks right into the building 
and to the counters. Most of the airport trucks we've seen have been the noisy 
type, and certainly not suitable for wheeling into the ticket counter. 


At Republic Aviation we found an interesting chart on the 
cost of compressed air, particularly air lost through leaks and careless 
handling. Most of us think of air as costing next to nothing and 
air leaks as of little significance. Republic notes that 45,500 cubic feet 
of compressed air represents $2.73, 182,300 cubic feet represents $10.94, 
740,200 cubic feet costs $44.41, and 920,800 cubic feet costs $175.25. 
And that cubic footage really adds up quickly. 


Noting recent releases regarding single-axis “automatic pilots,” Lear, Inc.'s 
under Bill Lear, who won the Collier Trophy for his lightweight autopilot 
complishments, warns: “Nothing is wrong with the single-axis autopilot if it 
used to eliminate the necessity of manually flying that particular axis and not 
sidered as a complete autopilot to fly the whole aircraft. The danger lies in 
e implication that it is an autopilot; the emphasis should be on a single-axis 
id definitely not an autopilot. As a matter of fact, the word ‘autopilot’ ought 
ver to be used in connection with such a device.” 


As if the air traffic control problem wasn’t complicated enough 
already, pilots approaching Chicago’s Midway Airport found a new 
source of air space interference. It seems that Chicago’s kiddies were 
taking advantage of a good breezy day and a fine rooftop location to 
fly kites. Only real problem was that the rooftop, at the corner of 
62nd and Linder Streets, was located at the end of Midway’s south- 
west runway. By the time pilot complaints were relayed to the control 
tower, police complaint room, and to the Chicago lawn police squad, 
all that was found was a single kite floating 200 feet above the 
building and evidence of sudden departures by the boys. 


TA 


LSEWHERE in this issue (page 32) appears one of the most informative and 
provocative messages on air safety we have ever read. It was prepared by Ben 
O. Howard, an outstanding pilot/engineer with roots deep in all phases of air- 
craft operation and design, for presentation at the annual meeting of The Institute | 
of the Aeronautical Sciences in New York earlier this year. Although Howard was 
officially on the IAS program, his speech was cancelled by IAS prior to delivery. | 
As a member of IAS I am ashamed of the ostrich-like attitude which prompted | 
this action, Whether or not we agree with Howard's conclusions, he is an authority | 
on the subject, he is an industry figure, and he provides factual data on the | 
background of his statistics. Aviation, in our opinion, is best served when facts 
are made available to it. 





| 










This Cowling Latch, in 
6 oz. and 8-0z. weights, 
withstands loads of 7000 
Ibs. in tension, 7000 Ibs. 
in shear, Fits flush when 
installed. Provides for 
cowling pull-up and for 
adjustment. Positive ac- 
tion, simple construction 
— only two basic parts — 
housing and toggle. Can 
be used on hinged or 
detachable panels. 
Simmonds Access 
Latch also available for flat panels, 
cargo doors etc. Weighs only 3.2 oz.; 
takes tension load up to 2700 Ibs.) 
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REFUEL WHERE 
PRICES ARE LOWEST! . 
Refuvel on the eastern seaboard ' 


in South Carolina where retail 
fuel prices ore the lowest and 









MAXIMUM PRICES* 
80 oct. 31 90 oct. 32¢ 
100 oct. 33¢ 
*Many dealers offer lower 

prices on quantity 
purchases. 
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TOMORROW'S AIRCRAFT: One slop closer 


Reducing weight 
while increasing 
structural strength | 





New miracles with alloys are today overcoming one of the greatest 
problems that ever confronted the aviation industry . . . ever- 
increasing plane weight. As faster and faster speeds were demanded, 
larger and more powerful engines required, stronger and heavier 
airplanes became necessary. But Westinghouse engineers had 
foreseen the difficulties that increases in body and engine weight 
would bring . . . and their years of metallurgical research and 
plastic studies had the answers—Titanium and Micarta. 

After successfully introducing the use of Titanium for jet engine 
parts, Westinghouse engineers doubled their efforts to further its 
application. Today, a saving of over 200 pounds has been made 
possible in the weight of each engine. Still further savings are being 
attested with alloys of this miracle metal that boasts greater tensile 
strength, up to 750° F, than even stainless steel. 

At the same time that Westinghouse was unfolding the merits of 
Titanium to the aviation world, their manufacture of Micarta 
plane parts was proving almost equally valuable in reducing 
weight, while increasing structurai strength. Research on this 
*‘lighter-than-aluminum” material and on its further use, other 
than items such as pulleys, cams, structural members and as- 
semblies, continues without a stop. 

Reducing weight and increasing structural strength with these 
new materials are but two of the hundreds of aviation develop- 
ments under way in Westinghouse plants and laboratories the 
country over. Every day some new product, engine or material 
from one of the plants is announced . . . some new record is set... 
some new goal achieved. Every day more and more eyes are 
turning to the name Westinghouse for promise of tomorrow's 
faster, safer, more economical air transportation. Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
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Use of Titanium in jet 
engine compressors like 
this, allows reduction in 
weight while increasing 
the structural strength 


THE SCOPE OF WESTINGHOUSE IN AVIATION 


Basic aircraft systems Air-borne system components 


Turbojet Engines, Fire Control, Transformers, Rectifiers, Instruments, 
Radar, Autopilots, Communication Gyro-motors, Temperature Control! 
Equipment and Electrical Systems. Panels, Generating Equipment and 

System Control, Circuit Breakers 
Ground equipment Contactors, Motors, Actuators and 
Wind Tunnels, Airport Lighting, Hoists, Electronic Tubes, Magamps"*, 
Industrial Plant Apparatus. Micarta®. “Trademark 


you can Be SURE...1¢ i7S 
Westinghouse 
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NAVY HELICOPTER TEST RESULTS plotted here led to general adoption 
of TCP. Each point represents average fouling rate for all aircraft within 
the indicated time period. Legend explains various TCP compositions tested 
compared with regular fuel, which is designated as 1.0/0.0. Other designa- 
tions reflect the theories of ethylene dibromide (EDB) to those of tricresyl 


phosphate (TCP). 


TCP Makes Good in Latest Field Tests 


Additive has worked its way out of experimental 
stage; tests show it helps in cutting spark plug trouble. 


By Josepu S. Murpuy 


peor Oil Company’s TCP fuel 
additive has come a long way since 
the period early in 1951 when it 
emerged from the laboratory for its first 
operational testing. It has survived the 
temporary setback of an unsuccessful 
venture on Northwest Airlines’ fleet of 
Boeing 377 Stratocruisers and today 
stands on the threshold of gaining even 
greater favor both in military and com- 
mercial circles. These recent develop- 
ments point up this trend: 

* Potential of an aviation gasoline 
price hike should bring renewed attrac- 
tion to TCP’s ability to control spark 
plug fouling under “fuel economy” 
practices of extreme manual leaning. 

* New evidence of its value in 
combatting other engine problems has 
come to light. American Airlines’ en- 
gineers are now documenting TCP’s 
part in reducing spark plug troubles 
under take-off power conditions. 

* Solution for the exhaust system 
contamination experienced at Northwest, 
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a study nearing completion by Shell, 
may open the door for military adoption 
of TCP in its fuel specification. 

But disregarding the new potentials 
in ‘the making, the record shows that 
TCP has earned its way out of the ex- 
perimental stage. According to Shell’s 
C. R. Johnson and D. N. Harris, who 
traced its history recently in a paper 
given before the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, the past two years of test- 
ing have brought these results: 

* In Bell HTL helicopters—an 85°/, 
reduction in spark plug fouling along 
with an 83° cut in spark plug removals 
for all causes. 

Early in 1951 when TCP was in- 
troduced by Shell, spark plug fouling 
troubles were plaguing the Bell HTL 
helicopter, powered by a Franklin six- 
cylinder, vertically mounted, 200 hp 
engine. The Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, eager for a cure, undertook the 
evaluation of TCP on this equipment, 
first on a limited basis at the Marine 
Corps Air Station, Quantico, Virginia, 
where there were encouraging results, 





then on a wide scale test at the Naval 
Air Training Compound, Ellyson Field, 
Florida. 

After some 1,760 hours of testing 
TCP engines, compared with about 
1,650 hours accumulated on engines 
using regular fuel, the number of pre- 
mature spark plug removals on engines 
using the additive was found to be only 
one-half that experienced on the standard 
engines. The removals traced to spark 
plug fouling dropped from 154 on the 
standard engines to only 63 on those 
using TCP. 


Plugs Used Longer 

Following the Navy test all mili- 
tary services adopted the scavenging 
agent for general use in the operation 
of the Franklin O-335 engine. Also im- 
pressed by the test results, commercial 
operators of the helicopter, Chicago’s 
Helicopter Air Service, and the New 
York police department put it into use. 
They report no unscheduled spark plug 
removals for the six months it has been 
in service, while the spark plug removal 
time is being upped from 25 to 50 
hours. 

*In the USAF Convair B-36—an 
89°, drop in unscheduled spark plug 
changes. 

At the same time that the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics was beginning its 
TCP tests on helicopters, the U.S. Air 
Force was living with a spark plug 
fouling rate as high as 1.41 per 100 
hours on its $3.5-million B-36 bombers 
at Carswell Air Force base. Tests con- 
ducted by the Wright Air Development 
Center of the USAF Research & De 
velopment Coramand were first limited 
to one airplane and later extended to 
four B-36F airplanes using six Pratt & 
Whitney R-4360-53 engines. 


Similar Results 

Here the results closely resembled 
those obtained by the BuAer. In the 
earlier B-36 tests where a plug fouling 
rate of 7.2 per 100 hours was experienced 
on the standard engine, a formula « 
0.8/0.2 ethylene dibromide/TC? 
brought the rate down to 0.73. Trials 
with a _ concentration of 1.0/0! 
EDB/TCP were not as successful, pr 
ducing a fouling rate of 2.43 per IC) 
hours. 

This same formula when used « 
the later model R4360-53 engine pr 
duced a 75% reduction in the ot 
schedule spark plug removal rate, wi 
plug fouling incidents falling from 1.4 
to 0.36 per 100 hours. 

The adoption of TCP by the USA 
for use in all B-36 operations, whic 
closely followed these tests, is provin 
a worthwhile move—the predicted in 
provement in spark plug performance 
being realized, 
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Helicopter results brought added 
Navy testing, this time in fighter air- 
craft, using the Grumman F8F of the 
Naval Air Advance Training Command. 
The Pratt & Whitney R-2800-34W en- 
gines used in the F8F with regular fuel 
had an unscheduled spark plug removal 
rate of 26.0 per 100 hours. 

* Use of TCP brought a reduction 
in the order of 87% using a 0.8/0.2 
EDB/TCP formula and a drop of 43% 
with a 1.0/0.1 theory of the additive. 
® Aircraft availability increased 20% 


when TCP was used, the result of re- 


duced line maintenance required to cor- 
rect rough engines. 

These successes, which involved 
only four aircraft, brought expanded 
activity, with the test extended to all 
Navy training airplanes in the Corpus 
Christi, Tex., area. Still in progress, it 
is being closely watched by the Navy 
and Shell. 

Joint civil-military testing in Canada 
followed. The airplanes selected were 
Trans-Canada Airlines’ DC4M’s 
powered by Rolls-Royce Merlin engines. 
Under particular study here is the effect 
of TCP on lubricating oil where oil 
dilution is used regularly (at each en- 
gine shutdown on the DC4M). After 
150 hours of testing with a 1.0/0.1 TCP 
mix, only one spark plug removal inci- 
dent had been experienced. And the 
TCP build-up in the oil to date closely 
follows that experienced in other tests. 


Late in 1951, the first commercial 
testing of TCP got under way when 
\merican Airlines began an evaluation 
on two Douglas DC-6 coach airplanes 
with P& W R-2800 engines, two engines 
m each airplane being supplied with 
egular fuel and two with a 1.0/0.2 
heory of TCP. Progress was hampered 
'y premature engine removals not re- 
ited to the test, but a reduction in both 
he unscheduled spark plug and cylinder 

moval rates gave promise, leading to 
more extensive trial on all of AA’s 
ach airplanes which got under way in 
eptember, 1952, and is now nearing 
mpletion. 

During the initial tests by Ameri- 

n, one airplane was fitted with a 
ndix ignition analyzer and spark plug 
lfunctioning under take-off power 
s observed. 

But the degree of malfunction on 

engines using TCP was only 1/3 

t of the engines using regular fuel. 
re extensive testing pin-pointing this 
ect of TCP was recently completed 

American. 

In the second phase of testing at 

ierican, eight coach airplanes were 
d and the TCP theory changed to 
0.1. In the interim between the two 
ts, AA had also made significant 
inges in its engine operating pro- 
lure. Climb powers were reduced 50 
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to 100 brake horsepower with rpm 
changes. Cruise rpm was changed. The 
colder Champion R-33 spark plug was 
adopted in the front cylinder row, rear 
spark plug position. 

After 14,000 hours of a potential 
44,000-hour test program, TCP engines 
continued to maintain a 30% reduction 
in irregular spark plug removals and an 
“unexplained” 72% lower premature 
cylinder change rate. 

At KLM Royal Dutch Airlines a 
Convair 240 was tested with TCP. The 
unscheduled spark plug removal rate 
for TCP engines went down 60°, 
dropping from a fleet average of 4.1 
per 1,000 engine hours with regular fuel 
to 1.7 for the test engines. Time accumu- 
lated on spark plugs rose from 420 hours 
for the fleet to 600 hours using TCP, 
leading KLM to extend the test to one- 
half of its 12-airplane Convair fleet. 

But in other trials, the Shell addi- 
tive has been less successful. 

* Northwest Airlines dropped its 
fleetwide use of TCP on Boeing 377 
Stratocruisers after two weeks of opera- 
tion. Immediate investigation showed ex- 
cessive exhaust system deposits had 
brought a significant reduction in turbo 
efficiency. Shell’s laboratory program to 
solve the problem, active since the test 
was suspended, is understood to be 
nearing conclusion. 

* Trans World Airlines’ test on 
half its coach fleet of 049 Constellations 
showed an increase in the premature 
cylinder change rate and spark plug re- 
moval rate on the TCP engines, al- 
though “engineering evaluation” of the 
results cut the spark plug rate from 
1.4/1000 hours with standard fuel to 
0.7/1000 hours with TCP. 

* British Overseas Airways Corp. 
experiment on the Argonaut was 
abandoned after 70 hours. The exhaust 
collector box on the blend side mani- 
fold had burned through, a condition 
later traced to increased deposits in the 
exhaust system of the engines using 
TCP. 

With the tests continuing, the Shell 
experts took time out to draw these 
tentative conclusions: 

* All factors considered, the best 
TCP composition appears to be 1.0/0.1 
EDB/TCP. 

* Reduced spark plug fouling can 
be had using TCP in certain airplane/ 
engine combinations, but it cannot be 
used indiscriminately in all airplanes 
with exhaust turbos. The deposit prob- 
lem must first be solved. 

In any event, TCP has been adopted 
by the military for standard use in 
specific model aircraft. The military 
wants a standard fuel for all its equip- 
ment. Solution of the turbo deposit 
problem will clear the way to that end 
—the adoption of TCP in the military 
fuel specification. eee 
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... Flies the Arabian Desert 


By Lots C. Puitmus 
ppt as DC-4B equipment, here- 


tofore used exclusively by airlines, 
is now part of the huge corporate air- 
craft fleet operated by the Arabian 
American Oil Company. Two DC-6B’s 
have been put into transatlantic service 
by the oil company, supplementing the 
DC4 which is solely used for overseas 
operation. 

The Aramco DC-6B’s carry a maxi- 
mum of 48-passengers but, to insure 
maximum passenger comfort, the aver- 
age load is usually limited to 35-40. 
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Custom interiors were designed for the 
particular needs of the oil company’s 
employe passengers. The main cabin seats 
34, and two rear compartments can ac- 
commodate seven passengers each, with 
compartment divans convertable to sleep- 
ing four. A forward compartment, with 
sleeping accommodations for three, 
serves as a rest area for the crew. 

The addition of the new Douglas 
aircraft, one of which went into service 
in August and the second in late fall, 
has permitted Aramco to set up what is 
tantamount to a scheduled transatlantic 
service from New York to its main head- 





quarters in Dharan, Saudi Arabia. A 
plane leaves Idlewild Airport every 
Wednesday and Friday; return flights 
are on Tuesday and Thursday. 


With this operation Aramco is able 
to handle the transportation for 50° of 
its employes and families. It is estimated 
that about 5,000 passengers are carried 
across the ocean each year by the cor- 
poration’s planes. Airlines are used when 
schedules coincide with Aramco’s em- 
ploye needs. 

Aramco has found that by operating 
its own transatlantic services its per- 
sonnel operation is facilitated. When a 
man is hired for duty in Saudi Arabia 
or the Middle East, he must be put on 
salary at once. If Aramco had to depend 
on airline schedules completely, weeks 
and sometimes months could go by be- 
fore transportation could be found for 
the new employe. With its own service, 
the employe can be hired according to 
the company’s own transatlantic sched- 
ule and can be on the job within the 
week. 


The aviation department, headed by 
aviation veteran George Kraigher with 
headquarters in 
New York City, 
consequently works 
closely with the per- 
sonnel department. 

The job does 
not end, however, 
with the transport- 
ing of the new em- 
ploye to his site of 
duty. After a trial 
period the employe’s family joins him; 
often as many as 12 children are aboard 
one of the four-engine planes on a trip 


Also, personnel regulations stat 
that a man must take 80 days leave ir 
the United States after two years of duty 
in the Middle East. With more thar 
6,000 Americans employed by Aramco 
overseas, the transatlantic traffic is heavy 
each year. 

But this is just one segment <¢ 
Aramco’s unique corporation aircraft 0; 
eration. For travel in Saudi Arabia 
fleet of 18 aircraft is available for loc 
operation. Two Convair 340’s, seve 
DC-3’s, four Twin Beechcrafts, and fi 
Navions complete the picture. This 2 
plane fleet chalked up 40,000,000 pa 
senger-miles and 2,000,000 ton-miles | 
1952. 

At least half of all the flying oper 
tion is conducted on a scheduled basi 
Flights are run five times a week bx 
tween Dharan and Beirut, with sto; 
made at the Trans-Arabian pipe lit 
stations along the route (see map 
Three times a week planes leave t¢ 
Asmara and daily flights are run betwee 
Dharan and Bahrinn. The 340’s an 
DC-3’s are used along these routes. 
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Kraigher directs this entire opera- 
tion from New York and is assisted by 
R. F. Morris, his superintendent of op- 
erations in Dharan. According to 
Kraigher, Aramco is not typical of cor- 
poration users. Because of the nature of 
the territory and the lack of transporta- 
tion in the Middle East, Aramco could 
not conduct its vast operation without 
aircraft. Many corporate users in the U.S. 
have other means of locomotion, but not 
Aramco. 

Its first plane was put into service 
in the early 1930’s—a five-passenger 
Fairchild—and the operation has been 
expanding ever since. The most vital 
function of the aircraft is servicing out- 
lying fields in the desert. About three 
to four flight-hours per day are devoted 
to exploration in the desert. 

The Navions and Beechcrafts are 
pressed into service for carrying pas- 
sengers and cargo to the hundreds of 
drilling camps throughout the area, 
where no other transportation exists. The 
tons of equipment needed for drilling, 
the vital supplies, and the workers could 
not be transported on Aramco’s scale 
without the airplane. 


Medical Aid 

Another important function of the 
Aramco fleet is the rushing of drilling 
held casualties to medical aid. When ex- 
pert medical care is needed at one of the 
U.S. medical centers, the patients are 
flown back to New York. There is an 
average of one to two litter cases in the 
drilling fields a month. If a charter were 
ivailable, which it is not, it would cost 
is much as $20,000 to $30,000 to get 
the injured or sick back to the States 
or medical treatment. 

Because the Arabian peninsula con- 
ts of flat gravel plains and desert land, 
inding strips are easily installed, so air- 
ts are no problem to the Aramco 
eration. 

It takes a total of 325 people to run 
is huge corporate aircraft operation. 
t the total, 42 are pilots, about 200 are 

chanics, and the balance are steward- 
es, pursers, and administrative 
kers. 

Seven crew members fly on the 
nsatlantic hops, including three pilots 
1¢ being a commercial navigator), as 
ll as a radio operator, flight engineer, 
wardess, and purser. 

Two aeronautical engineers are on 

New York staff to provide technical 
1 maintenance advice. They spend 

third of their time in New York. 

Of the personnel, 225 are on salary 

100, mainly maintenance and tech- 
il workers, work under contract in 
aran. 

The three four-engine planes call 
‘w York their home base. With Idle- 
d Airport as headquarters Lockheed 
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FAR CRY from the early 30's, when Aramco bought its first plane, a five- 
passenger Fairchild (above) is the equipment the oil company is using today. 
Below is the complex operations’ area of the Douglas DC-6B, two of which 


are in transatlantic service for Aramco. 





International handles all maintenance 
work on the four-engine equipment. En- 
gine changes and modifications are 
handled at the source of manufacture. 
For instance, major engine overhauls, 
which occur any time from 600 to 1,000 
hours, are handled by Pratt & Whitney. 

A large maintenance base has been 
set up at the airport in Dharan. .Two 
large hangars and shops take care of the 
major portion of the maintenance and 
repair of the 18-plane fleet based in 
Arabia. There 140 American mechanics 
and 80 native technicians take care of 
the fleet. 

Operating standard airline equip- 
ment on board the larger aircraft, 
Aramco follows conventional airline over- 
haul and maintenance practices pretty 
closely. The only difference is that en- 
gine changes and overhauls take place 
a little more frequently. 

Training in the handling of new 
equipment by flight crews and ground 
support personnel is handled by the 


manufacturer. When the Douglas 
DC-6B’s were put into service, Douglas 
representatives were on hand to train 
all personnel involved. A certain amount 
of flight training is handled under sub- 
contract to Trans World Airlines, and 
Pratt & Whitney provided the training 
details for maintaining its engines. 
Aramco’s re-equipment plans for the 
immediate future call for disposing of 
three of the five Navions, which will be 
replaced by small twin-engine aircraft 
when they are available. See 


State Officials Change 


Two changes have been made in 
the roster of state aviation officials. 
Robert E. Bomar has been named direc- 
tor of the Tennessee Bureau of Aecro- 
nautics, replacing Ralph B. Routon. In 
Kansas, Glenn Tabor, director of the 
division of aeronautics of the Kansas 
Industrial Development Commission, 
has resigned. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





USAF obligations for “hardware” 
during the last half of 1952 more than 
matched the combined total of such 
obligations for the Army and Navy, with 
the USAF obligating $9.4 billion, com- 
pared to $4.1 billion for each of the 
other services. 

ee 

A program to develop airborne 
radar is under way at RCA’s Camden, 
N. J., engineering products department, 
for use by United Air Lines in mapping 
weather. Equipment should be ready 
early next summer. 

ee 

Finland’s Valmet O/Y (State Air- 
craft Plant) is currently building a 
series of 30 Vihuri two-place advanced 
trainers for the Finnish Air Force, to 
replace the Pyry trainers now in serv- 
ice. For reasons of economy the new 
planes are being equipped with»Bristol 
Mercury engines built under license in 
Finland during World War II. The 
Vihuri is an all-metal low-wing mono- 
plane with tandem seats. 

ee 

A 20-year lease covering construc- 
tion of the largest overhaul base on the 
east coast has been signed by Lockheed 
Air Service-International and’ the Port 
of New York Authority. Lease covers a 
$2.7 million hangar on a 25-acre base. 
Completion is expected by the end of 
this year. 

ee 

Eastern Air Lines’ Martin 4-0-4’s 
carried 975,000 passengers during their 
first year of operation, equivalent to 
EAL’s traffic during its first 10 years. 
Carrier forecasts two million passengers 
for the 4-0-4’s during °53. 

* * 

Ninth all-cargo DC-4 has been 
acquired by Seaboard & Western Air- 
lines for use in its trans-Atlantic fleet. 
Value of such DC4’s has risen sharply 
in the last few years. World Associates, 
a New York sales firm, has sold three 
of National Airlines’ DC-4’s for over $2 
million, with one going to Thai Air- 
ways for over $750,000, the other two 
to Japan Air Lines. Just three years ago 
World sold a DCA for only $215,000. 


Australian National Airways has 
challenged, in a High Court action, the 
use by Trans Australia Airlines of DC- 
6B’s chartered from British Common- 
wealth Pacific Airlines. Damages are 
claimed, and legal action is being sought 
to keep TAA from using the aircraft. 
Australian National may also switch to 
the Bristol Britannia, having decided 
not to take up its option on six Vickers 
Viscounts. 
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West Coast Talk 














By Fred S. Hunter 






tegen Beach anticipates that the Ford Motor Co., which is running 
a little behind on R-4360 shipping schedules, will have caught up with 
deliveries of engines for the C-124C by June or July. Meanwhile, Douglas is 
accumulating a few “gliders” at Long Beach. It has 10 or a dozen planes com- 
pleted, minus engines. Those scheduled to stay that way more than 35 days are 
being sprayed with preservative. 

“C” type engines go in the C-124C. These come from Ford’s aircraft engine 
division in Chicago where gage shortages, tooling problems, a shortage of skilled 
manpower, and the usual other problems served to curtail the initial production 
pace. Latest reports, however, are that Ford is moving ahead fast on assembly of 
the Globemaster engines following completion of the 150-hour qualification run 
on the all-division-built model test engine. The C-124C engine is the -63. Ford 
also has completed the 150-hour model test on the -53, which is to go in Convair’s 
B-36. Coming up is a third version, the -59, for Boeing’s C-97. Latter has a single 
speed supercharger as contrasted with.the -63’s two-stage supercharger. 

North American Aviation is another company estimating its GFP problems 
will be cleared up by June. Los Angeles International Airport won’t look quite 
the same without 100 to 200 F-86’s strung out on the field waiting for something 
or other, generally engines or, in the case of the F-86D’s, electronic equipment. 


NEW EL SEGUNDO SPEEDSTER 


Donald W. Douglas let a secret out of the bag in talking to the last meeting 
of the El Segundo division’s Management Club. He broke the news that an im- 
portant new airplane is in the works, the A4D. It’s designed to be the jet successor 
to Douglas El Segundo’s famed AD line of single-engine attack planes. 

Douglas has had phenomenal success with its AD’s. It has delivered hun 
dreds to the Navy, which uses em for almost anything you can think of and hangs 
everything on them except the kitchen sink. The craft’s performance record in 
Korea is outstanding. 

Currently El Segundo is in quantity production on two versions, the AD-4 
and the AD-5. Former is the standard attack model. The AD-5 is the utility 
version capable of doing a dozen different jobs. Now a later model, the AD-, is 
being slipped into sub-assembly lines to replace the AD4. 

The turboprop A2D is a candidate to succeed the Wright R-3350-powered 
AD, but whether it makes the grade is much in doubt because of difficulties ex 
perienced with the Allison T-40 engine. Latest reports from Muroc, where th: 
prototype is on test, are more encouraging. Flights have been good; gear bo» 
troubles have been diminishing. First 10 production models, which the Navy wil 
use for test, are in sub-assembly on a schedule of about one a week. After the 
Navy gets a chance to give these planes a going-over, a better picture of th 
A2D’s future will be obtainable. 

No doubts, however, exist about the A4D’s chances of taking over whet 
the AD’s leave off. In his talk, President Douglas predicted his company woul 
have important government contracts for at least the next 50 years and he cite: 
the A4D, along with the F3D, the F4D, and the A3D, as the type of airplan 
that would keep the El Segundo plant going far into the future. 

Around town, the A4D is called “Heinemann’s Hot Rod”; a most apprc 
priate nickname in view of the fact that it is designed strictly in accordance wit! 
the philosophy of the El Segundo division’s chief engineer, Ed Heinemann, tha 
too much weight has been finding its way into modern airplanes. The A4D 
which will have a Wright J65 Sapphire engine, will be a stripped-down jol 
designed for very high performance, but practically none of the comforts of home 


WEST COAST MISCELLANY 


Lockheed’s appropriation for employment advertising is $20,000 a month 
. - - Douglas-Long Beach has sent out invitations to bid on a 1,000,000 engineerin; 
test building, a two-story $750,000 electronics building and a $186,000 jet engin: 
test building. Latter will have double steel walls separated by three feet of sand 
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JET EXHAUST COWL with Siamese stacks, being checked by Bill Lear, is 
chiefly responsible for the increase in speed and range of the Lodestar. 


Design Changes Improve “Learstar’ 


Lear, Inc., will make modifications available to 210 
other users of the corporate-type aircraff. 


25% increase in range and a 32 

mph speed increase have been 
achieved for the Lear, Inc., Lodestar 
through the design changes developed 
by William P. Lear, chairman of the 
board and director of research and de- 
velopment. 

Only half way through the modi- 
fication program the Lodestar flew from 
Los Angeles to Wichita, Kans., in five 
hours, three minutes, showing a gas 
onsumption of only 487 gallons of 
uel. Cruising speed was clocked at 
bout 230 mph. 

Chiefly responsible for the perform- 
ice gain is the new jet exhaust cowl 
ith Siamese stacks that replaced the old 

haust system which fed into a col- 
ctor ring. Bill Lear removed the bat- 
ing configuration, which added a 9.5 
ph speed increase without otherwise 
fecting the plane’s performance. 


Wing Panels 

New wing panels for Lear’s execu- 
ve Lodestar have been approved by 
\A and Bill Lear’s next step will be 

add plastic wing tip tanks with 165 
illon capacity. A substantial decrease in 
rag is anticipated due to end-plate 
fect of the tip tanks. The tanks will be 
ttached to the strengthened outer-wing 
anels in a couple of weeks. 

CAA certified the cowling and 
it wing removal only for the Learstar, 
ickname of the corporate aircraft. CAA 
lso has given the nod for the Learstar 
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to carry the new bayonet-type airspeed 
pitot mast on the nose. 

Bill Lear has designed a new re- 
tractable tailwheel which will further 
improve speed by adding four to six 
mph to the overall performance of the 
aircraft. 

The augmentor cowl, in addition 
to improving speed, is said to improve 
the exhaust back-pressure of the engine, 
thus increasing its efficiency. The jet ex- 
haust cowl eliminates intensifier tube- 
type heating. 

Lear intends to make these newly 
designed modifications available to the 
approximately 210 Lodestar users 


throughout the country. Production al- 
ready has started on the wings and 
tip tanks. 

To complete the modification Lear 
developed a combustion air-heater sys- 
tem for aircraft which should provide 
increased heat in winter and better cool- 
ing and ventilation in the summer 
months. 

Aero Conversion Engineering Cor- 
poration is doing the engineering for 
CAA certification of all modifications. 





SO BIG, says Bill Lear, as he indicates 
the dimensions of the bat-wing section 
which he eliminated. 





NEW LEAR-ACTUATED cowl flap 
insures proper cooling for Lear’s new 
engine cowl system. ee 





FLIGHTEX FABRICS, Inc. - 93 WORTH STREET - NEW YORK 13, WY. 


Leading Manufacturers of 
Fabric and Tepes for the 


Aircraft industry 




















Maintenance Bulletin Board 








New maintenance dock ordered by United Air Lines and 
American Airlines is mass-produced by the Luria Engineering Co. of New 
York. Dock measures 70 x 50 feet and features adaptability to all single-, 
wwin- and four-engine airplanes, with 181/2 foot eave design permitting entry 
of the largest transports without lowering antennae. Canvas curtains and 
sleeves (not shown) provide closure at front and sidewall wing slots. 





Access Door Fix Eliminates Buffeting 


Capital Airlines has a project under 
way to solve once and for all the prob- 
lem of in-flight opening of the hydraulic 
reservoir servicing door on its Lockheed 
Constellation airplanes. 

Two cases in the past, one of which 
led to the emergency landing of an 
Eastern Air Lines airplane on a farm 
near Richmond, Va., in July, 1951, and 
another experienced by Capital in which 
the plane landed without incident were 
just two too many, to Capital’s way of 
thinking. 

Following the first incident Lock- 
heed recommended installation of a 
spring arrangement, which would pre- 
vent the door from lying flat and attract 
the crew’s attention if not properly 
fastened after servicing. Another change 
replaced the “Messerschmidt” type 
fasteners which were suspected to have 
been depressed by hail in the in-flight 
opening on the EAL flight. 





ORIGINAL 
OIPSTICK TANK FILLER LOCKHEED 
COVER COVER ACCESS PANEL 
poors mace = \ / 
OF 040 245-7 Z 






































7 
UNITED CARR STUD 9$9835-!-110 
HYDRAULIC RESERVOIR ACCESS PANEL REWORK 
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The fix worked out by CAP en- 
gineer Cy Perkins calls for closing up 
the big access door permanently, that is, 
permanently as far as servicing the air- 
plane with hydraulic fluid is concerned. 
In its place in the Perkins design will 
be two smaller access doors installed in 
the larger panel, a forward door measur- 
ing 4%” x 4%” providing access to 
the tank filler neck, and a rear 
measuring 4%” x 49/16”, which gives 
access to the dip stick. 

The major concern with the in- 
flight opening of the large Lockheed 
panel was the severe buffeting that it 
caused. The door was hinged at the 
front and its location in the leading edge 
area of the left wing (between the 
fuselage and the No. 2 engine) gave it 
the tendency to stand open about six 
to eight inches above the wing and flap 
in the airstream once it became unlocked 
in flight. 

In the design of the new doors, the 
reverse approach is used by Capital. The 
doors open at the forward end and dur- 
ing flight tests already completed were 
found to flip over and lie flat when 
opened in flight and cause no noticeable 
buffeting except at airspeeds far below 
those experienced in normal operation. 

The design of the new door is com- 
pleted and the test flights have been con- 
ducted. Capital is now working the 
project out with its local CAA office 
and, once approved, will proceed with 
a fleetwide modification. 


door 


Explosion Danger 
Reduced in Oxygen Kit 


When the valve of a Scott emer- 
gency kit oxygen cylinder model 6350-A- 
0600 was opened recently, a violent ex- 
plosion followed, damaging the regu- 
lator interior and the body cover as- 
sembly. A check with the manufacturer 
showed the cause to be roughness or 
fraying of the nylon valve seat in the 
primary stage of the regulator. Pressure 
and temperature rise in the regulator 
upon opening ignited the nylon seat. 

As aii interim measure the operator 
has reduced the pressure on all cylinders 
of the type to a maximum of 1,400 psi, 
tests by the manufacturer indicating 
that combustion could not be created 
with pressures at or below 1,600 psi. 

For a final fix, Scott Aviation Cor- 
poration has designed a new regulator 
valve seat assembly which considerably 
reduces the explosion danger by im- 
proving heat dissipation. The airline 
plans to use the lower oxygen pressure 
until the new valve seat can be installed. 





AA Throttle Jig 


Trial and error adjustments ar 
expensive, particularly when the prooi 
of the adjustment lies in another test 
hop. A suggestion to eliminate suc! 
methods by the use of a jig for setting 
American Airlines’ Convair 240 throttle 
switches brought John Snook, mechani 
in AA’s Tulsa overhaul shop, a $35 
award. 

To install the jig it is necessary 

to remove the control pedestal 
cover above and below the throttle 
levers. The jig is then held in place be 
tween the levers using the two pedestal 
cover screws. The throttle lever posi 
tion where each micro switch (auto 
feather, landing gear warning, reverse 
safety and reverse) should open or 
close can easily be determined with its 
use. 


only 
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You didnt hesitate a minute! 


Long ago you learned a concept 
of buying this world’s goods that has 
stood you well. You learned how wise 
it is to examine the grain of fine 
leathers. You learned that more than 
dedicated craftsmanship is woven 
into the warp and woof of fine 
woolens. You learned that, year-in- 
year-out, quality more than pays its 
way. 

Your concept of buying was con- 
firmed by happy and painful experi- 
ences in purchasing materials and 


services in the business world, This 


concept became a part of you .. . part 
and parcel of your hard-won maturity 
of judgment. 

You faced a communications equip- 
ment decision for your corporation’s 
aircraft. You heard that the Wilcox 
440A VHF Airborne System—used 
by airlines all over the world—had 
been designed and built to unparalled 
standards of quality. That not once 
—from dream to drawing board to 
loading dock—had the promise of 
dependability been compromised. 

Each feature offered stronger evi- 


, inquiry on the Wilcox 440A System or its companion, the Wilcox 
429A Glideslope Receiver, is invited. Please address your inquiry 
to the personal attention of Mr. Donald E. Busse. 


dence. Powerful plane-to-tower atten- 
tion guaranteed by the 50 watt trans- 
mitter. Clear-as-a-bell signals always 
because of the extra sensitive receiver. 
You grew more excited as you learned 
that no matter where in the world 
you fly—now or in the future—all 


180 channels would be yours to use. 


Then it came—the icy realization 
that you couldn’t take a chance, that 
far more than an equipment pur- 


chase was at stake 


And you didn’t hesitate a minute! 


wilcox 
Execraic Company, Inc. 


1402 Chestnut 
Kansas City 27, Missouri, U.S.A. 
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New Ignition Lead for Convair 240’s 


A new low-tension ignition system 
transformer coil to spark plug lead, 
manufactured by the Scintilla Magneto 
Division of Bendix Aviation Corpora- 
tion, is being installed by American Air- 
lines on its Convair 240 aircraft. It con- 
sists of multiple layers of nickel braid 


with a plastic made from B. G. Good- 
rich Chemical Company’s Geon vinyl 
paste resin between each layer. It re- 
places the rubber-covered leads, said to 
have deteriorated quickly from contact 
with ozone from electrical discharges 
and heat from the exhaust system. 








CHIEF PILOT Stout and his switch. 


New Switch Simplifies 
ILS, GCA Approaches 


ILS and GCA approaches on Cali- 
fornia Central Airlines Martin 2-0-2 
airplanes are being simplified by the 
addition of a spring loaded interrupter 
switch on the pilot’s control wheel. 
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Previous cockpit design provided 
an on-off toggle switch mounted to the 
left and forward of the pilot’s seat to 
cut off the sound identifying outer and 
inner fan markers, which interfered 
with tower and radar approach control 
voice instructions. 

The new switch and its location, 
designed by CCA chief pilot C. L. Stout, 
will permit two-hand control at all times, 
eliminate the distraction of the fan 
marker sounds, and provide automatic 
reinstatement of the signal circuit. 


Evacuation Chutes 
Replace Ladders 


Emergency evacuation chutes are 
recognized as an acceptable substitute 
for the emergency ladder in a recent re- 
vision of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration aircraft specification for the 
Douglas DC-4, and CAA plans to ex- 
tend this recognition to all other types 
of aircraft as the specifications require 
revision. 

Some operators using evacuation 
chutes have reported programs to re- 
move the 20-pound ladder installed in 
Douglas DC4 and DC-4 airplanes. 









Daily Utilization 





Average Revenue Hours of 
Use Per Day Per Aircraft 





. Quarter Ending 
International Sept. 30, 1952 
American ...... 2 eng. pass. ... 4:40 

4 eng. pass. 5:29 
er 4 eng. pass. ... 8:18 
3 eer 2 eng. pass. 8:58 

4 eng. pass. 9:28 
Colonial .......2 eng. pass. 9:17 

4 eng. pass. 8:56 
RE ye 4 eng. pass. 9:23 
National .......2 eng. pass. 1:30 

4 eng. pass. 10:19 

ee 3:00 
Northwest ..... 4 eng. pass. ... 7:33 

rae 7:45 
PORN... ..s008 2 eng. pass. ... 3:26 

4 eng. pass 5:29 

sews oes 3:10 
Pan American 2 eng. pass 3:22 

Latin Amer. ..4 eng. pass 7:39 
CORED ccceccess 2:99 
Atlantic ...... 2 eng. pass 1:27 
4 eng. pass 6:11 
Pe siuewens 6:59 
ee 4 eng. pass 6:51 
PEED wnciccce 4 eng. pass. ... 8:43 

GD ween scess 10:21 
ee 4 eng. pass 8:07 

GEE vecceces 4:26 
ES ileaes 4 eng. pass. 5:46 

Local Service Carriers 
Allegheny’ ..... TE Seasons 5:24 
Bonanza ....... OS eer 6:28 
BORER” «0c cccee ie aSnseenes 6:22 
a are a a 5:53 
Emmpire® ....... ED chacecen 4:4] 
ee ee 7:28 
Rake Conteal ....DC3 .ccccees 4:4] 

Beech Bonanza 1:37 
er ee | eee 6:15 
Mohawk* ...... ne: skeadeen 5:59 
North Central® .DC-3 ...... 5:3 
EE eixesoued errr 6:3 
Piedmont ...... ot een 8:11 
eee Martin 2-0-2 .. 6:1 
Southern ...... i <ctenees 6:4 
Southwest ...... SS Peer 6:08 
Trans-Texas DC-3 5:37 
West Coast? so Bee 5:01 
Wiggins ....... Cessna T-50 2:14 


1. Formerly All American Airways. Qhang: 
in name was effective Feb. 10, 1953. 

2. Figures cover operations of local servic: 
route 106 operated since August 16, 1952 
by Braniff Airways as result of Braniff 
MCA merger. 

3. Figures are through July, 1952, only 
Merger between West Coast Airlines and 
Empire Air Lines was effective August 
4, 1952 

4. Figures are through August 15, 1952 and 
cover operations of local service route 106 
(see footnote No. 2 above). 


5. Formerly Robinson Airlines Corp. Changé 
in name was effective August 23, 1952 
6. Formerly Wisconsin Central _ Airlines 


Change in name was effectice December 

16, 1952 

Merger between West Coast Airlines and 

Empire Air Lines was effective August 
1952, West Coast being the surviving 

company. : 

NOTE: Above figures include both sched- 


uled and non-scheduled operations. 
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of all the World’s 


International Airlines* 








AVIATION PRODUCTS 


For spanning oceans and continents — where per- 
formance counts the most — international airlines 
rely on ESSO Aviation Products. Airline operators 
know they can depend on the high quality of these 
superior petroleum products. 

Uniformity of fuel and lubricant, standardization 
of service and safe, speedy refueling are essential 
to modern air carriers. Anticipating these vital 
needs ESSO aviation marketers pioneered the use 


A GOOD SIGN TO FLY TO 


*As listed by: C.A.B. “World Directory 0: Airlines” and international aviation trade press 
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of the Hydrant Refueling System and today — even 
at such widely separated airports as Keflavik 
(Iceland) and Limatambo (PerG)—ESSO mark- 
eters provide the same fast and dependable petro- 
leum service to all aircraft. 

Yes, ESSO Aviation Products are available 
along the airways of the world — where you want 
them, when you need them. 
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Republic’s record production is partially shown in the akove view of the F-84G production line. Republic 
has been leading producer of military aircraft for the last two years. The “G” is an in-flight-refueling Thunderjet. Also 
being built at the Farmingdale, Long Island, plant is the new F-84F Thunderstreak. ; 


Douglas’ B-47’s pose for their 
first picture on the Tulsa division final 
assembly line. Angling the fuselages on the 
line requires less space than the nose-to-tail 
arrangement. First Douglas-Tulsa B-47 flew 
in December. 


Production 
Line-Up 


Lockheed’s rush to finish up work on a 
backlog of $400 million in Super Constellations 
will send as many of the aircraft out the door 
during the next three years as the firm has pro- 
duced in the last 10. Navy Connies are shown at 
left, capable of seating 106. 
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Date Set for Comet Il 


The first production model of the 
de Havilland Comet II will fly either 
late in June or early in July. The air- 
craft’s fuselage is virtually complete and 
ready for wing mating. An additional 
safety feature will be incorporated in 
the Comet II, a new non-locking brake 
made by Dunlop and known as the 
Maxaret. 

Work on the Comet III has been 
started and the aircraft will fly some- 
time next year. The seventeenth Comet 
I/IA was rolled out in the middle of 
last month, leaving only four planes to 
complete this series. 


C-W Sells Trainers 


Electronic flight trainers recently 
purchased by Air France from Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation were the first pur- 
chase of such equipment in the U.S. by 
a foreign airline, according to C-W. 
Trainer will be used for pilot refresher 
courses in navigation and _ installation 
will be made at the Air France Orly 
Field (Paris) base. 





Obituaries 





EDWARD MOODY SEAY 


Edward Moody Seay, 53, assistant 
to the vice president of American Air- 
lines, died after a long illness at his 
New York home on February 25. 

An expert on veterans affairs, Mr. 
Seay joined American in 1944 as a 
counselor on veterans affairs. In his 
later capacity as assistant to the presi- 
dent he served as coordinator of air- 
line relations with state and local 
governments. Prior to going with Ameri- 
can, he was veterans counselor for the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and was active in veterans organiza- 
tions. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Ann Thomas Harrison Seay. 


EARL ORTMAN 


Earl H. Ortman, 41, former test 
pilot and racing flyer, died of a heart 
attack on February 27 at Miami, 
Florida, after a year’s illness. 

In addition to being a frequent 
participant in the national air races, 
Mr. Ortman was a test pilot for Doug- 
las and Lockheed and at one time flew 
for Colonial Airlines. 


A. J. EDWARDS 


_ A. J. Edwards, 70, aviation veteran, 
died in San Diego in early February. 
One of the founders of Lindbergh Field 
in San Diego, Mr. Edwards was at one 
time production manager for the old 
Ryan Aircraft Company, general mana- 
ger of Swift Aircraft Company, and 
sales manager for the old Stearman 
Aircraft Company in Wichita. 
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American Aviation makes a 


in TWA’s 15th Nationwide 
Aviation Writing Competition 


Sept. 15, 1951 to Sept. 15, 1952 





AND 


\\ 
SWEEPSTAKES \ 
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For over 15 years  \ 
AA's Staff has won 


Editorial Awards \ 
than all other aviation *, Weyne W. Parrish, Editor ond Publisher 
magazines combined! 


READERS AGREE—witness 
American Aviation’'s circulation 


a 
24,000 





Technical Division, Operation and Development, 
\' James J. Haggerty, Jr., Military Editor 


Technical Division, Sales and Promotion, 
Eric Bramley, Executive Editor 


Technical Division, Business and Financial, 
* Wm. V. Henzey, Transport Editor 


TECHNICAL CLASS 
for consistent excellence 
in aviation reporfing. 







\ 
\ <xmerican 


AOR . ae 
i. viation 





* Daily + Bi-weekly 
* Monthly Airline Guide 
* Semi-Annual Directory 
* Daily Traffic News 
1025 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Advertising Offices 

la Guardia Airport, New York City 
Phone: ILiinois 7-4100 
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One of a series ae 68 | actoctes portraits of some 
very select memb of ine airline family, as 
seen by the eye ry Richard E. Chamberlain. 
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Temco to Convert Twin-Engine Navions 


Temco Aircraft Corporation will 
perform the complete conversions of a 
minimum of 100 single-engine Navion’s 
into twin-engine, four-place executive 
aircraft under terms of a $1,900,000 con- 
tract with Riley Aviation Manufacturing 
of Fort Lauderdale, Florida. Riley will 
be responsible for sales, engineering, and 
tooling. Expected to continue through 
May, 1954, the program has already 
gotten under way at Temco’s Greenville 
Division. 

The conversion to the Riley Twin 
Navion calls for: 

* Installation of two 140-hp Lycom- 
ing engines mounted in wing nacelles, 
replacing the original nose-mounted 
engines. 
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* Reinforcement of wing structure 
to support nacelles. 

*Installation of new, larger rudder 
and tail assembly. 

Other features of the conversion 
include a new metal nose which serves 
as a baggage compartment; new instru- 
ment panel; pedestal-mounted controls 
for throttle, propeller pitch, and fuel 
mixture; toe brakes on pilot’s side; and 
Goodyear wheels and brakes with six- 
ply tires. New interiors and choice of 
four interior and exterior color schemes 
complete the conversion. 

Further improvements are being 
sought by Temco and Riley engineers. 
The first one contemplated is use of 150- 
hp engines with full-feathering props. 


ICAO Studies 
Navigation Problems 


A conference covering associated 
subjects in the field of air navigation is 
now under way at ICAO headquarters 
in Montreal. It is the first ICAO tech- 
nical conference of this nature; hitherto 
ICAO technical meetings have dealt 
with individual subjects rather than 
with a group of interrelated problems. 


__ Subjects to be discussed at the con- 
ference include: 


* Visibility and the height of the 


cloud base at or near airports; 


* Aircraft position, operational, and 
metorological reports; 


* Use of meteorological broadcasts 
and other meteorological transmission to 
aircraft in flight; 

* Amendments to procedures for in- 
strument approaches; 


* Development of standard holding 
patterns; 


* Development of radar procedures 
for en route, approach, and landing op- 
erations; 


* Coordination and improvement of 
existing aids to approach and landing. 


CAB Asks Airworthiness 
Review Proposals 


The Civil Aeronautics Board’s 
preparation for the 1953 annual review 
of airworthiness regulations is under 
way with request by the Board’s bureau 
of safety regulation for industry pro 
posals for deletions, additions, or amend 
ments to be submitted not later than 
April 1, 1953. 

Major issues of airworthiness regu 
lation for this year’s review, accordins 
to the Board, include preliminary dis 
cussions of “certain principles and eve! 
details” of jet transport aircraft requir 
ments, although CAB does not see th: 
extensive additions can be made to th 
regulations on this subject this year. 

Apparent from the Board’s stand 
point is a need for early resolution of th 
conflict over the establishment of 
transport helicopter category, a poin 
which the industry opposed during th 
1952 session and which CAB intends 
place on the agenda this year. 

Unless industry raises new subject 
for discussion, indications are that th 
1953 annual review will be confined t 
CAR Parts 4b and 6, with the forme 
including the proposals of the CAA 
CAB committee on performance and th 
discussion of jet transport requirement 
and with the Part 6 talks relating to 
transport category helicopter. 
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How Metals and Plastics Compare 


TENSILE STRENGTH (1000 PSI) 











Room Temp. 250° F. 400° F. 500° F. 
Specific F F F F 
Gravity F* t F t F t F t 
Material t u t u t u t u 
(S. G.) u S.G. u S.G. u S.G. u S.G. 
181-111 Fiberglas 
BV-17085 Resin 1.80 47.5 26.4 37.0 20.6 27.2 15.1 15.1 8.6 
181-111 Fiberglas 
BVQ-11946 Resin 1.80 51.5 28.7 46.4 25.9 42.1 23.5 35.3 19.6 
143-114 Fiberglas 
BVQ-11946 Resin 1.80 72.0 40.0 55.2 30.6 32.0 17.8 16.9 9.4 
24ST3 Aluminum 
Alclad 2.80 65.0 23.2 57.8 20.7 39.6 14.1 25.2 9.0 
75ST6 Aluminum 
Alclad 2.80 74.0 26.4 66.8 23.8 18.7 6.7 12.5 45 
302-% H Stainless 
Steel 7.90 150.0 19.0 141.0 17.9 135.0 17.1 132.0 16.7 
ZK-60A 
Magnesium 1.80 52.0 28.9 31.8 17.6 15.5 8.6 6.1 3.4 
RC-130A Titanium 
Alloy 4.70 150.0 31.9 129.0 27.5 117.0 24.8 112.0 23.8 





* Ultimate tensile strength. 


SUPERIORITY IN TENSILE STRENGTH of plastics to metals at high temperatures is shown in table above. 


For High Speeds, High Temperatures: Plastics 


Metals commonly used in aircraft wilt in temperature 
range of supersonic flight; plastics may be answer. 


LTHOUGH nearly all aircraft and 

guided missiles now fly at subsonic 
speeds (the only exceptions being small 
missiles and research aircraft which op- 
erate for short periods of time) and op- 
rate in temperatures ranging from 
minus 65° to plus 150° F., the sonic 
ind supersonic aircraft now being de- 
igned and built will be subjected to 
uch higher temperatures. These tem- 
eratures result from the ram compres- 
ion temperature rise caused by the air- 
raft’s speed. 

This temperature rise is caused by 
i¢ transformation of some of the plane’s 
inetic energy into heat energy, and is 
rectly proportional to the square of 
e air velocity, ie. if the aircraft’s 
eed is doubled, the ram temperature 
€ increases four times. 

Thus while current planes traveling 

the speed of sound at 30,000 feet 
75 mph) have a ram temperature rise 

from 70° to 90°, at 1,300 mph it is 
issible to exceed 300°, and at 2,600 
ph the temperature might even go 
ver 1,000°. 

Unfortunately these increased tem- 
ratures have adverse effects on light- 
sight metals and steels currently used 
aircraft construction. Above 300° the 
‘echanical properties of aluminum 
loys fall off rapidly, and at 500° the 

trength of aircraft structures would be 
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reduced to about 75°, of normal. De- 
flections of wings, fuselages, and tail 
surfaces would be magnified four times. 

What can be done to take care of 
this problem? William E. Braham, 
chief engineer of the Zenith Plastics 
Co., Gardena, Calif., addressing the 
Society of the Plastics Industry in Wash- 
ington last month, pointed out that such 
materials as Bakelite’s BV17085 and 
BV11946, Cincinnati Testing Laborator- 
ies’ 9ILD, and “Durestos,” now coming 
into wide use in Britain, might well be 
the solution. 

Reporting on Britain’s Royal Air- 
craft Establishment’s use of Durestos, 
made of asbestos fibers about 3/16” to 
3/8” in length and impregnated with 
phenolic resins, the Zenith engineer said 
two delta wings made of this material 
were scheduled to be completed by the 
beginning of 1953. One wing is to be 
used in the RAE’s Structures Develop- 
ment Laboratories for static tests and 
the other is to be installed on the Fairey 
E10/47 research plane for flight tests. 

Braham said he had seen these 
wings under construction and had con- 
cluded, after talking to British experts 
in plastic and plane building, that the 
time, tooling costs, and space required 
to produce them and other plastic plane 
parts were “very much less” than for 
comparable wings made of metal. 





He also pointed out that the 
Durestos used to build them is not the 
best now available in England, since 
improvements following construction of 
the two wings have produced some com- 
positions which developed moduli of 
elasticity of 9,000,000; shear moduli of 
elasticity of 1,000,000; and tensile and 
compressive strengths of at least 40,000 
pounds per square inch, with no ap- 
preciable change in properties from 
minus 65° to plus 500° F, 

The British, Braham said, have also 
bonded Durestos to plastics and metals, 
with resultant savings in weight, parts, 
and strength. And, he predicted, it will 
probably appear in British aircraft and 
guided missiles in wings and fuselages 
in increasing quantities before very long. 

The Zenith Plastics Co. engineer 
warned that Durestos should not be 
considered a better or more suitable 
material than American glass fiber 
plastic impregnated composition. In- 
stead, he said, it should be thought of 
as a material usable for primary aircraft 
structures, just as light metal alloys, 
stainless steels, titanium, or American 
reinforced plastics are used. 

His own firm, Braham reported, is 
now conducting design studies on com- 
plete wings and fuselages for jet planes. 
Zenith has already made “on relatively 
low-cast tooling” a radar housing about 
30’ by 20’ by six feet; an aircraft fusel- 
age section 18’ by six feet by 3% feet; 
highly stressed tail surfaces; and similar 
complex structural components. ¢ ¢e 
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FUSELAGE MOVES on dollies onto flat-bed trailer for 10-mile run from Torrance 
to final line at Douglas-El Segundo plant. Time is saved by making transfer at night. 





: | 
final 
assembly plant. Big rig makes 900-mile round trip in 28 hours between 


El Segundo and Oakland (San Leandro and Hayward). Large trailer hauls 
fuselage and center section. “Pup” hauls outer wings. 


THIS RIG carries raw parts to Reno, Nev., brings back horizontal stabilizer, 
rudder and flaps. Run is 960 miles long, takes 34 hours for turn-around. 
Trailer is standard van. 


Trucks Keep 


Production Rolling 


By Frep S. Hunter 


FEXHAT big diesel-powered tractor 

trailer rig you pass—or passes you 
on a California highway may belong 
not to Pacific Freight Lines, but to th 
Douglas Aircraft Co, 

It’s symbolic of the new style i 
aircraft manufacture—big sub-contract 
ing. 

In Dallas, Reno, Hayward, Calit 
San Leandro, and Fresno, thousands « 
workers put together assemblies fi 
planes they'll never see. In Texas, Neva 
and Califronia they're laboring in plan 
that ordinarily make car springs an 
bumpers, and machines for dispensin 
pop. The fuselages, wings, and rudde 
they rivet into flying units are put t 
gether on the assembly lines in |! 
Segundo. The Douglas truck line ties 
all together. 

At Douglas-El Segundo about 40 
of the work is sub-contracted. Fast 
production is one aim. Tapping po 
of labor on their home grounds a 
utilization of factories that otherw! 
might have to close down for lack « 
materials should all-out war come a 
others. 

During the last war, at the Nav 
plant at El Segundo, Douglas broke pr: 
duction records turning out SBD div 
bombers. Where Douglas El Segunc 
had 1,490,000 square feet of floor spac 
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BITS AND PARTS reach Nevada Air Products Co. in boxes. Completed 
horizontal stabilizers, rudders and flaps are stowed in trailer for quick 


delivery to assembly plant. 


then, it now has 3,850,000 square teet. 
Where it was concentrating on one 
7,500-pound airplane, it now has five 
different production lines in the works 
and is putting together airplanes making 
use of three different kinds of power 
and having as many different kinds of 
wings. It makes quite a difference in 
production techniques. 

Douglas-El Segundo production 
starts at Torrance in an auxiliary plant 
illed B-6. It was an Alcoa Aluminum 
Co, plant during World War II. The 
Navy acquired it early in 1952 and 
rned it over to Douglas under lease. 
he lion’s share of a Navy $25,000,000 

chine procurement program for the 

Segundo division of Douglas goes 

Torrance. 

The machined parts are made at 

rance. Then they are rushed in the 

e truck-trailers to the distant sub 

ractors. In each feeder city, the parts 

discharged and finished assemblies 
led. 

A fuselage, complete except for 

rical_ installations and _ controls, 

ds the trailer at San Leandro, Calif. 
ward loads the center wing section. 
no sends outer wings. Reno fabri- 

the horizontal stabilizer, rudder 
flaps. 

Back in Torrance, Douglas workers 

electrical and hydraulic systems. 

iin the growing plane takes a ride, 
the El Seguado plaat 10 miles dis- 


TER WINGS now have been attached 
the AD-4 is bustoned up. Inspectors 
ck it thoroughly before rolling it out- 
ts for final work and delivery to the 
vy. 
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tant. There it starts down one of the 
assembly lines. 

The big trucks operate on routes on 
schedule. They carry the parts up, the 
completed assemblies back, thus avoid 
ing dead-heading. They roll straight 
through day and night, carry relief 
drivers. They're as big as anything on 
the highway. The limit for a rig in 
California is 60 feet. With trailer and 
a “pup,” a Douglas rig measures just 
594 feat. Douglas keeps four of these 
big trailer-trucks in constant operation 


for its El Segundo division alone. 


ON FINAL ASSEMBLY LINE at El Se- 
gundo, sub-contracted AD-4 attack bomber 


begins to look like an airplane. 


These are major sub-contractors giv 
ing a boost to Douglas production of 
AD Skyraiders, F3D Skynights, A2D 
Skysharks, F4D Skyrays, and A3D at 
tack bombers: Temco in Dallas; Nevada 
Air Products in Reno; Western Sky In 
dustries in Hayward, Calif.; L. A. Young 
Wire & Spring Co. in San Leandro, 
Calif.; California Cornice Steel & Sup 
ply Co. in Los Angeles; Vendorlator in 
Fresno; and Domanco, Interstate, Pas 
tushin, Western Stove, Marquardt Air 
craft, and Weber Aircraft in the South 
ern California area. = S 














New Products 





New Lubricant 

A new lubricant called Molykote- 
Silicone Type 77 is particularly adapted 
for use with synthetic rubber plastics, 
leather, nylon and fiber bearings, and all 
metals, according to its producer, the 
Alpha Corporation. 

A grease compound, made up of 
Molykote type Z powder processed with 
a high grade silicone fluid and a stabilizer, 
the new lubricant is reported to have an 
operating range from —50°F. to 400°F. 
meeting occasional peaks up to 600°F. 
Chemically inert to the materials for which 
its use is intended, Molykote-Silicone Type 
77 also features resistance to oxidation 
and gum or varnish formation. 

Address: The Alpha Corporation, 179 
Hamilton Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 





Nose Steering 

An aircraft power steering mechanism 
which replaces the conventional nose strut 
torque link and which combines steering 
and shock functions into a single mecha- 
nism has been announced by the Bendix 
Products Division, Bendix Aviation Cor- 
poration, 

The new mechanism is made up of 
two power cylinders which are hydrau- 
lically operated by pilot control and which 
replace the usual upper torque links of the 
shock strut scissor. These are connected 
to the lower torque link at the knee by a 
ball and socket coupling. Hydraulic hose 
and a control valve provide system hy- 
draulic pressure and pilot operation of 
the steering system. 
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Electro-Hydraulic Control Valve 


An electro-hydraulic pressure control 
servo valve introduced by Standard Con- 
trols, Inc., is designed for use in high per 
formance servo systems and regulates the 
differential pressure of hydraulic fluid at 
the output ports proportional to an elec- 
trical input signal. 

Operating with supply pressures rang- 
ing from 500 to 3,000 psi, the model PC-1 


identified, has a 
rating of 4.2 hp with the 3,000 psi supply 
pressure. Maximum differential 
output of positive or negative supply pres 
obtained with 


valve, as it is power 


pressure 


sure is an eight ma. dif 
ferential current input. Unit measures 
2” x 2” x 3.5” and weighs 1.4 pounds 
Address: Standard Controls, Inc., 1230 
Poplar Place, Seattle 44, Washington 





In addition to laboratory tests, Ben- 
dix has used the new steering mechanism 
on its B-25 flying laboratory, including 
static torque, fatigue, and flight testing. 
Address: Bendix Products 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, South Bend, 


Ind. 


Division, 





Sealing Device 

A new sealing device, called Gask-O- 
Seal, in which a rubber sealing gland is 
bonded 
groove of a flat metal surface, has been 
introduced by the Franklin C. Wolfe Com- 
pany. 

Based on the sealing principles used 


mechanically into the machined 


in the company’s Lock-O-Seals for aircraft 


bolts, rivets, and studs, the new device ts 
designed to replace AN 763 flat gaskets 
for sealing hatch covers, access doors, and 
Features claimed for 


hand-hole covers. 


the new method are: no cold flow under 
high or low pressure; a perfect seal with 
low bolt torque 


weight saving; rugged one-piece const: 


with considerable t 


tion permitting re-use; and fully retained 
rubber which cannot blow out. 
Address: Franklin C. Wolfe Co. Inc., 


3644 Eastham Drive, Culver City, Calif 
Servo Motors 
Precision in the order of plus 


minus 0.0001” tolerances are involved in 


the manufacture of miniature servo mot rs 
announced by G-M_ Laboratories 

Measuring one inch in diameter i 
slightly over one inch in length, the “ 
motors are available for frequencies ra g- 


ing from 60 to 400 cycles and in t 


four-, or eight-pole construction. 5S J 


torque of the servo ranges from .25 


35 oz.-in. and output shaft can be 
plied to suit customer specifications, 
or without integral pinion. 

Address: G-M Laboratories, Inc., 4 0 


North Knox Ave., Chicago 41, IIl. 
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the Pacific Coast 
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Big new four-engine 


DC-6B's 
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...from Los Angeles AIR LINES 


F i z 
Pec prey AMERICAS OLDEST 
FLIES AMERICAS NEWEST 


Te Western’s DC-6B is the most advanced version of the 
~ world-famous Douglas airliners — newer, bigger, faster! 
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wew vom 0" corm — Make a tour of al/ West Germany, for the 
Munich fare alone . .. make more sales, 
anne, wos have more fun. Stop over for days or 
aun vo months, see Scotland and Denmark too. 
WRITE for new brochure showing 
S-A-S business bonus “extra-city” 
Only $585.00 Round Trip, trips to all Europe. 


Serves MORE CITIES 


ra in EUROPE than any 
other transatlantic airline 


SCOANDIMAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, N. ¥. 



























An altitude monitor said to be ten 


| times more sensitive to changes in pres- 


sure than earlier instruments of this type 
has been developed by the Kollsman In- 


| strument Corporation. Used for the flight 


programming of aircraft and guided mis 


siles, the altitude monitor consists basic- 


| ally of a temperature-compensated dia 


phragm mechanism and an inductive pick- 


Other variations of the “altitude” unit 
provide data such as airspeed, vertical 
speed, differential and absolute pressure 
Of the sensitivity of the new series, that 
of the altitude monitor is demonstrated 
in its reported ability to respond to less 
than one foot of altitude change in 50,000 
feet 


In operation the inductive pick-off 


| activated by the diaphragm, electrically 


| signals the approach to a preset pressure, 


and thereafter, signals variations from that 
point within a specified range. The d 

sign of the diaphragm mechanism stresses 
simplicity. A “C”-shaped iron armature is 
moved by the diaphragm, while a “T’- 
shaped electromagnet, which is surrounded 
by the armature, is moved by an extern- 


ally adjustable shaft. Symmetrically wound 


on the field structure are four coils form- 


ing an inductive bridge. 

When the armature is midway 
tween the two ends of the field structu 
the bridge is balanced and the output of 
the control is a null. When moved ‘0 
one side, the inductance of that side 
creases and that of the ether side increas 
with a resultant output from the bridze 
of a magnitude proportional to the 
tance of the armature from the center 

Address: Kollsman Instrument Cor 
poration, 80-08 45th Avenue Elmhu 


N. } 
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| AEROPROPS BOOST 


Now equipped with Aero- 


ck. | products propellers developed 

especially for cargo and trans- 
“ port aircraft, the Fairchild 
ire. ‘ C-1196 Flying Boxear achieves 
ne | better take-off and per- 


less \ - formance resulting in an im- 
on portant increase in payload! 





The ribbed hollow steel construction of Aero- 
products propeller blades notably resists abrasion 


hat damage prevalent during take-off and landing at 
de- forward bases. This same rugged construction 
_ has enabled Aeroproducts propellers to keep 
dhe, going after they were severely damaged by 
+ enemy flak. The self-contained hydraulic system 
“4 } ; provides a propeller which is simple to install 
- and maintain, and operates completely inde- 
7’ -_ pendent of the engine oil or aircraft electrical 


and hydraulic systems. 


. 
J MOTORS 
SES, Developed for the U. S. Air Force, Aeroproducts 
propellers for the C-119G are the proved constant- 
dis- speed type, full-feathering and fast-reversing. é ; j Op j O u C Ss 
a P ALLISON DIVISION © GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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Pacific Northern Airlines’ comfortable 4 engine Flagliners pte 
provide direct service between the Pacific Northwest—non stop TACOMA 
from Seattle—and Anchorage, Alaska's largest city. All- ¥ 
interior and western Alaska points are easily reached from 
Anchorage by PNA and connecting carriers. For schedules 
and reservations see your travel agent or write Pacific 
Northern Airlines, 1626 Exchange Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 


PaciFic NORTHERN AIRLINES 
The slacker Flag Line 


21st YEAR OF SERVING ALASKA 








Lightweight Motor 


A permanent magnet motor weighing 
seven ounces and providing speed ranges 
from 5,000 to 20,000 rpm has been dé 
veloped by the Barber-Colman Company 
Used in such aircraft applications as 
electro-mechanical actuators, generators 
and fan and blower drives, the new motors 
feature a symmetrical armature winding 


| said to provide true electrical balanc« 


superior commutation, low radio nois« 
interference, and 25% higher efficiency 
than other known windings. 

Motors can be supplied for 6- to 
115-volt d-c applications and at short duty 
cycle, up to 65 milli-horsepower is attain- 
able for 26-volt applications. A dynamic 
braking design permits the motor to stop 
from 10,000 rpm operation in 10 revolu- 
tions. 

Model BYLM 40000 shown is 11.” 
in diameter and 2 3/16” long. 

Address: Barber-Colman Company, 
Rockford, Il. 


Drill Gauge 


A drill gauge called the ‘Mats 
drill point measuring instrument has been 
placed on the market by the Engis Equ 
ment Company. Used to check drill px 
angle and centrality, the new portable + 
is intended to insure correct hole 
and optimum drill life. 

The “Matrix” unit is furnishec 
two sizes, 4” to %"” and 3%” to 3 
In use, two “vees’’ support the strai 
or tapered shank drill; a common in‘: 
cator dial provides centrality readings 
rectly to 0.001” and angular readings 
rs 

Address: Engis Equipment Co., 

S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, IIl. 


>1 
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Technical Literature 





VARD BROCHURE. Vard, Inc., 2981 
E. Colorado St., Pasadena 8, Calif., 
manufacturers of ball screw assemblies, 
worm gears and fractional hp motors, 
announces the publication of a 12-page 
brochure to acquaint the aircraft and 
allied industries with the products and 
facilities of the company. 


GALVANOMETERS: New technical 
bulletin, issued by Trans-Sonics, Inc., 
Bedford Airport, Bedford, Mass., in- 
cludes a table listing specific galvano- 
meters which can be used with Trans- 
Sonics pickups without amplification of 
pickup output. 
. 


CARBON STEELS: Carbon steel spec- 
ifications are detailed in a new chart 
showing chemical analysis requirements 
for each of 60 Military, Army, Navy, 
Aeronautical and Federal specifications. 
The chart has been compiled by Frasse 
and Co., Inc., 17 Grand St., New York 
13, N. Y. 
7 


LOCKNUTS AND COLLARS: Two 
new four-page bulletins have been pre- 
pared by Standard Pressed Steel Co., 
Jenkintown, Penna., dealing with Flex- 
loc self-locking nuts and Hallowell steel 
shaft collars with details on product 
properties and applications. 


SILICONE RINGS: Data Sheet No. 
103 details specifications of silicone rub- 
ber O-rings manufactured by Bacon 
Industries, Inc., 192 Pleasant St., Water- 
town, Mass. 

© 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS: “Plant Lay- 
out,” published by Wheeler Associates, 
Inc., 15017 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 7, O., 
is a booklet which discusses phases of 
planning work areas and basic prin- 
ciples of good layout. 


ASSEMBLY PROCEDURES: Manual 
-3 gives instructions on wiring assem- 
y, power plug assemblies, audio plug 
semblies, cable assemblies, cable 
mps, keyway positioning, multiple 
e coding. stripping and processing of 
e and cables; it has been prepared 

the American Phenolic Corp., 1830 
th 54th Ave., Chicago 50, Ill. 


CTS AND COUPLINGS: Techni- 
Bulletin No. S-11 describes properties 
gives basic enginering data on 
Sil silicone-fiberglas flexible duct- 
tubing, sleeves, couples and other 
lar parts, manufactured by Arrow- 
{1 Rubber Company, Downey, Calif. 


‘C-WELDING ACCESSORIES: 
2-page booklet, available from West- 
house Electric Corporation, 401 Lib- 

Ave., Box 2278, Pittsburgh 30, 
ina, describes a line of arc welding 
sssories, varying from electrode 
ier and ground clamps to protective 
hing and headgear. 
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dog 

in his 

neighborhood... 
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Just like the airfreight business, this backfence operator got 
where he is the hard way. 


Remember when you began flying freight for keeps? We 
remember our early days. Compared to making both ends of 
the country meet back in those days, flying the “Hump” was 
just a joyhop. 

Make it good and make it cheap, we said whistling past the 
corner bank, and business will come even though you operate 
on a mountain top. Surprise — business came! °* And today we're 
exchanging quite a sizeable chunk of it... over 300,000 Ibs. 
per mo. with almost 40 carriers through interline agreements. 


There's a Flying Tiger representative in your city. He'll be glad 
to talk reciprocal arrangements with you over a cup of coffee. 
You say where. 

*In 1952 our domestic air freight climbed to 41,584,387 ton miles... 
48% above 1951... with revenues of approximately $7,000,000.00. 


FIRST AND LARGEST 
ALL- FREIGHT AIR LINE 


ANT CG AAG 


GEWERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 6, CALIFORNIA + CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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Putting air to work inside aircraft is a Stratos specialty. Stratos designed 


and manufactured pneumatic equipment is serving vital functions in many military 
and commercial aircraft. Whether it be the pressurizing and air conditioning of 

a modern transport, cooling the cockpit of a sonic fighter or operating 
indispensable accessories in a jet bomber, Stratos precision-engineered 
equipment meets the requirement. Stratos pressurization and cabin air conditioning 
systems are used by leading domestic and international airlines. 

Stratos air-cycle refrigeration units cool the fastest Air Force and Navy jet 
fighters and bombers. Light-weight Stratos air-turbine drives provide 
dependable power for accessories in jet night, fighters and bombers. 











STRATOS 
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TYPICAL STRATOS 





TP15-2 


Air Turbine Drive 
For Driving 9kvoa Alternators 








CFT25-3 


Mass Flow and Temperature 
Control Valve 





NUR6O 


Air Flow Range 
40 to 100 Ibs/min 





—'N AIRCRAFT 








A DIVISION OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


PRODUCTS 


NUR3O 
Air Flow 25 to 40 Ibs/min 


sin Office and Plant: Bay Shore, Long Island, N.Y. « West Coast Office: 1355 Westwood Bivd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
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TRAFFIC BRIEFS 





Pan Amerigan World Airways will 
inaugurate Atlantic tourist service at 
Philadelphia on April 1. Three flights 
weekly (Wednesday, Friday, and Satur- 
day) will be made with DC-6B’s. One 
will be via New York and Boston to 
Glasgow, Hamburg, and Frankfurt; the 
second via New York to Shannon, 
London, Brussels, and Frankfurt; the 
third via New York and Boston to 
Shannon, Paris, and Rome. 

e* @ 

Pan American World Airways on 
March 1 increased Pacific service to 
seven flights weekly, five to Tokyo and 
two to Manila. Stratocruisers are used 
on all flights. 

. e 

Allegheny Airlines set new Febru- 
ary record by carrying 12,547 passengers 
with estimated revenue of $115,809. 
These are increases of 3,000 passengers 
and $36,000 revenue over same 1952 
month, although 9,000 fewer miles were 
scheduled. 

ee 

Colonial Airlines reports the first 
January profit ($5,000) in its history. 
Company carried 22,101 passengers on 
U. S. and Canadian routes, up 30% 
over January, 1952, and 2,696 Bermuda 
passengers, up 43°. 

+ e 


American Airlines will add 650 new 
stewardesses, increasing its total to 1,050. 
New aircraft and more schedules make 
increase necessary. Company will screen 
estimated 25,000 applicants to obtain the 
quota. 

+ * 

Trans World Airlines on April 26 
will increase weekly Atlantic Constel- 
lation tourist flights to 20. 

+ 7 

Trans World Airlines has asked 
CAB permission to raise service charge 
on de luxe all-sleeper Atlantic Ambas- 
sador flights from $25 to $50, effective 
March 21. Berth charge, which is in 
addition to service charge, remains at 
$35. 

ee 

Southern Airways carried 122,000 
passengers in 1952, up 26% over 1951. 
Company flew 3,330,000 plane-miles, 21 
million passenger-miles, carried 950,000 
pounds of mail and 850,000 pounds of 
express, with total revenue of $1,250,000. 

e @ 


Air France’s 1952 traffic showed the 
following increases: _passenger-miles, 
12%; passengers, 9°; mail, 6°; freight, 
16°%; mail ton-miles, 189; freight ton- 
miles, 22°4; and total revenue ton-miles, 


17%, 
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Airline Commentary 


















By Eric Bramley 






HAT with interchanges and leased airplanes, it’s mighty easy to confus 

passengers these days. Let’s preface this story by reminding you that Delta 
is operating a United Air Lines’ DC-6 under lease on its Chicago-Miami route, 
and that Delta and TWA have an interchange service through Cincinnati. 

A passenger checked in with Delta in Cincinnati the other day for a flight 
to Chicago. He went out and got on a Delta airplane (the only Delta airplane 
on the ramp) only to find a TWA stewardess aboard. She asked his destina- 
tion and he answered, “Delta to Chicago.” 

“Oh,” she said, “I’m sorry, but this is a TWA flight. If you want Delta 
to Chicago, please walk down the ramp and board the United Air Lines air- 
plane.” 














Recently we received a piece of direct mail promotion from one 
of the smaller airlines. Nicely presented and interesting. But, for us, 
its entire effectiveness was destroyed by the fact that it contained three 
misspelled words, one of which was in the heading. We've been in the 
writing business long enough to know that errors will occur in news- 
papers or magazines, but it’s hard to see how you could let three slip 
by on a card containing less than 150 words. Unfortunately, the lack 
of care by an employe reflects on the whole airline. In the future, more 
careful proofreading, perhaps? 











Lockheed Aircraft Corp. continues with its heads-up Constellation promo- 
tional program. Latest piece is “The Intimate Life of an International Favorite,” 
a small booklet for airline (Connie-equipped, of course) seat pockets. Well written, 
cleverly illustrated history of the Connie and Super Connie. 









You’ve probably seen on newstands a pocket-sized TV home repair 
book called “Telefixit.” You probably didn’t know, as we didn’t, that the 
author was John P. Kenneally, Pan American’s radar training supervisor 
in the pilot training school at LaGuardia Field. Jack, who’s only 28, 
decided to help TV owners by writing the book in his spare time. It 
must be good, because it’s now in the sixth printing (total 700,000) and 
the publishers have contracted for an additional 300,000. More power to 
you, Jack. 

















A 


CAB was “picketed” during oral argument on renewal of Allegheny A‘r- 
lines’ (formerly All-American Airways) route certificates. On the morning of ‘he 
hearing, representatives of Lancaster, Pa., pulled the wagon shown above up if 
front of the Commerce Department, which houses CAB. The city wants direct 
service to Washington. The wagon, which is 160 years old, used to provide direct 
service for whiskey on the run between Pittsburgh and Baltimore. CAB Member 
Josh Lee said he thought it was the first time the Board has been picketed. Board 
members took it good-naturedly, The photo, incidentally, was taken by CAB. 
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People 





AIRLINES 


Promotions for the following Mo- 
hawk Airlines personnel have recently 
been announced: E. A. Butterfield, to 
superintendent of maintenance; Walter 
J. Ferrari, to chief dispatcher; Robert 
J. Longwell, to assistant to the general 
traffic manager; and Robert P. Sher- 
wood, to assistant to the vice president- 
operations. 


A. E. Towne, district sales manager 
for United Air Lines in Des Moines, has 
returned to his post after a year’s tour 
of duty as a colonel in the U. S. Air 
Force. 


Daniel P. Reid has been granted 
leave of absence from Trans World Air- 
lines to take over the post of general 
sales manager for Ethiopian Air Lines. 
Reid, who for the past seven years has 
been on TWA’s sales staff in San Fran- 
cisco, will make his headquarters in 
Addis Ababa. 


R. M. Barton, former sales planning 
superintendent for British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp., has been appointed sales 
manager for British West Indian Air- 
ways, one of the British Commonwealth 
Airlines. 


Pierre DeSautels has been appointed 
to the newly created post of overseas 
director of Trans World Airlines, with 
headquarters in Paris. DeSautels’ former 
post, district sales manager in San 
Francisco, is being taken over by Wil- 
liam J. Hanley, already in San Fran- 
cisco as assistant d.s.m. 


J. Judson Taylor, treasurer of 
Western Air Lines, has been elected a 
vice president. Taylor will continue to 
serve as treasurer of Western. 


Taylor Lake 


MANUFACTURING 
William T. Lake has been elected 


to the post of comptroller for the 


Curtiss-Wright Corporation. Lake joins 
Curtiss-Wright from the Ford Motor 
Co., where he served as comptroller for 
several Rouge plants. 

Milo F. McCammon has been made 
director of manufacturing of the 
Eclipse-Pioneer Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp. Prior to his new post, 
McCammon served on the staff of Ray- 
mond P. Lansing, Eastern Division vice 
president of Bendix. 


i\ - ~ 
1. > 
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Mere a c 


HONOR ROLL 


The following employes have re- 
cently completed 20 years or more of 
service in the aviation industry. 


@ Joseph H. Bell, Trans World Air- 
lines. Superintendent, flight dispatch, 
Kansas City. 20 years. 

@ Lester D. Munger, Trans World 
Airlines. Supervisor, flying, Kansas City. 
20 years. 

@ Joseph M. Crowl, Trans World 
Airlines. Senior engineer, Kansas City. 


M, E. Oliveau, (left) European representative for Douglas Air- 
craft Co., makes first visit to Santa Monica in 14 months to receive 20-year 
pin from President Donald Douglas. F. W. Conant (right), senior vice 
president, who received his 20-year pin at same time, beams approval. 
Oliveau makes his headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland, where the Douglas 
European office recently was moved from Brussells. 
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Aircraft Radio Corporation's 


A 13-B 


DUAL 
ANTENNA 


for all aircraft 


The “ramshorn” contour of the 
A-13B Antenna affords im- 
proved signal reception via two 
broadbanded antennas. The 
horns are for use with VOR 
and runway localizer receivers, 
the bars for glide-path receiv- 
ers. Both antennas terminate in 
BNC co-ax fittings UG-291/U. 
Their low head resistance pro- 
vides freedom from icing and 
other structural problems. Al- 
ready in wide use on transports 
of Pan American Airways, 
Eastern Air Lines and others, 
as well as Army, Navy, and Air 
Force (AN designation AS- 
580/ARN-30). This new anten- 
na is designed for all aircraft, 
from helicopters to multi-en- 
gine transports. It is CAATC. 
# 1R4-4. Available now. Write 
for full details today. 


Jlircraft Radio Corporation 
is Telelalaelal Ne Ww Ji ’ Vv 
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the performance of 


CURTISS-WRIGHT TURBO COMPOUND engines 


will provide faster, more economical, long-range 
Air Transportation to all parts of the world 
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Skating on Thin Financial Ice 
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OPERATING RATIO= 


OPERATING RATIO (percent) 


DESIRABLE RATIO: 80% 
according to ICC 


Operating Costs 
Operating Revenues 


52 
12 mos. ending 
Sept. 30 


AIRLINES feel operating ratios reflect truer 
picture of mounting costs than rate of return. 


Fare Inquiry Threatens Future Profits 


Airlines claim new 


equipment financing plans 


are at stake, ask new CAB approach. 


fPXHE DOMESTIC trunk airline in- 
dustry wants CAB to drop its Gen- 
cral Passenger Fare Investigation. With 
hearings slated for May 1, a virtual 
eventh-hour plea of several airlines is 
saining impetus and will soon amount 
unanimous industry action. 
At issue chiefly is the question of 
hether airline earnings are too high 
nder the present fare structure. The 
lines not only think their earnings are 
tt excessive but feel CAB is endanger- 
g the investment status of the industry 
the mere existence of the fare probe 
when the solid investment 
needed to finance necessary 
Vv equipment. 


a time 
llar is 


Northeast, C&S, Western, and 
ta had filed for dismissal as this issue 
it to press. Remainder of the in- 
try was expected to follow. 

Paramount in their arguments are 
se points: 

* Rising costs through 1952 offset 
stantial trafic gains and a fare re- 
tion at this time would seriously 
langer the stability of the industry. 

* If CAB questions airline earnings, 
ducting a general fare investigation 
getting answers the hard way. 

* A more equitable and economical 
roach would be for an individual 
\B study of the fare structure or for 
\B to give consideration to switching 
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from the “return on investment” yard 
stick for measuring earnings to the 
“operating ratio” approach. 

©The already weak investment 
status of airline stocks in the eyes of 
sound investors would be further weak 
ened by the threat of a possible fare cut. 

The investigation was instituted by 
CAB on April 9, 1952, at the same time 
a $1 across-the-board fare increase was 
effected by the industry. Despite that in 
crease, the net operating income of the 
industry dropped approximately 10°% 
in 1952 as compared to the previous 
year. 


Adverse Effects 

Delta, in its petition, indicates that 
a Yé¢ reduction in first class fares would 
mean a $47.5 million loss in revenues to 
the industry, would throw three airlines 
in the red, and further increase the red 
figures of a fourth line, in addition to 
producing other adverse effects. 

C&S envisions any reduction which 
may be brought about by the probe as 
requiring many airlines now on service 
mail rates to go back on a subsidy basis. 
The carrier suggested that CAB should 
not continue to regulate air transporta- 
tion on a “rate of return” basis. 

It is obvious, C&S continued, “that 
sound economic conditions in the in- 
dustry cannot be maintained under such 


a theory, because of the high capital 
turnover in air transportation and the 
small margin of operating profit which 
results from application of the usual 
‘rate of return’ yardstick.” 

For 1952, considered a “boom” 
year for the airline industry, its operat 
ing ratio was 87°, as compared to 
84°, in 1951. Operating ratio is the 
relation of operating expenses to operat 
ing revenues; the difference is operating 
income. Thus, a 16% margin in 1951 
was reduced to a 13° margin last year, 
despite a 15 increase in operating 
revenues. 


Operating Ratio 

To promote stability and economic 
soundness in the industry, the carrier 
suggested that CAB consider, instead of 
the lengthy fare probe, a switch to the 
“operating ratio” approach. This could 
be done expeditiously in pending mail 
rate proceedings on a policy basis and 
“need not be complicated by the tedious 
and costly procedures of a general fare 
investigation.” 

Northeast, the smaller 
eegional trunks, advanced a significant 
argument. It simply is not equipped 
staff-wise to cope with the size of the 
proceeding. An ICC bus fare investiga 
tion from 1946 to 1950 was estimated 
to have cost that industry approximately 
$1 million, aside from the cost to the 
Government. Airlines feel the CAB 
probe will cost the air industry that 
much or more. 


one of 


Furthermore, they argue, by the 
time the case is completed economic 
conditions could be so changed as to 
render valueless a record compiled on 
statistics of the present day. 

Even employing CAB’s yardstick of 
“rate of return on investment,” the air 
lines contend their position is not such 
as to warrant the investigation. In 1951, 
the overall return for the domestic 
trunk industry was only 6.71 

This, Western contends, is not suf 
ficient to attract sound investors. That 
carrier summed its argument up this 
way: “There is a grave danger that the 
mere existence of such an investigation 
will have such an unsettling effect on 
the investing public that the airlines will 
be unable to obtain financing for the 
new equipment which is vitally neces 
sary to meet the rapidly expanding de 


mand for air transportation. 
eee 


Ozark Seeks Renewal 


Ozark Air Lines, whose local serv- 
ice airline certificate expires September 
26, 1953, has applied to CAB for a 
seven-year renewal. The certificate will 
remain in effect until CAB decision on 
the renewal bid. 
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Defense Backs Cargo Route Bids 


Armed with the support of the De- 
partment of Defense and three major 
eastern cities, six applicants for trans- 
Adantic all<argo certificates opened 
their bids before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board this month. 

For three of the lines, Seaboard & 
Western, Transocean, and European- 
American, the hearings being held by 
Examiner Herbert K. Bryan were a re- 
peat performance. All were denied cer- 
tificates previously but granted new 
trials at the direction of former Presi- 
dent Truman. 

New entries are Flying Tigers, 
Trans Caribbean, and Overseas National. 
All are weighing heavily on national 
defense aspects of the proposed services 
and the trend in the trans-Atlantic cargo 
field in which, they claim, the foreign 
flag carriers are taking the play away 
from U. S. certificated lines. 

The Defense Department, with Col. 
C. Frank Snyder, USAF testifying, 
stated its position as “favoring establish- 
ment and expansion of civil air cargos 
service between the U. S., Europe, and 
the Middle East.” Among reasons given 
was one that “present air cargo service 
provided by U. S. flag lines is considered 


inadequate to meet military and civil 
requirements.” 

The senior aviation analyst for the 
Port of New York Authority, Walter 
B. Robinson, testified that operation of 
all-cargo service, preferably on a “de- 
mand, area-type” basis, is the most prac- 
tical effective means of developing the 
bulk air freight market between the 
areas involved. He introduced an ex- 
hibit showing that of 528 scheduled 
trans-Atlantic cargo flights in 1952, only 
30°%% were operated by U. S. lines. 

Senior applicant in the case of Sea- 
board & Western which first filed for a 
trans-Atlantic certificate in July, 1947. 
Subsequently, Transocean filed and the 
two went to hearings in October, 1950. 
European-American is a non-operating 
airline now headed by Charles Long- 
acre, one-time assistant to former CAB 
chairman Delos W. Rentzel. Its original 
bid was turned down in the Trans- 
Atlantic Renewal Case last year. 

Of the new applicants, Flying Tiger 
is a certificated domestic all-cargo line; 
Trans Caribbean and Overseas National 
are classified as large irregulars with 
considerable experience in international 
operations. Hearings were expected to 
last through March. 


Airlines Fight Resort's Miami Stop 


A sharp fight before CAB is shap- 
ing up on the controversial question of 
Resort Airlines granting stop-overs at 
Miami on Caribbean cruises. The matter 
will soon be argued orally before the 
Board with four regularly scheduled 
lines seeing revocation of stop-over privi- 
leges for Resort, and the latter pushing 
its bid for stop-overs of seven days on 
cruises of 14 days or more. 

Eastern, C&S, National, and Delta 
have lined up in protest of a recent CAB 


action, directed by former President 
Truman, which defines Resort’s cruise- 
type certificate as authorizing stop-overs 
at the Florida gate-way. They contend 
it changes the character of the certificate 
from “foreign” to “interstate.” 


As an interim measure, CAB has 
granted an exemption permitting stop- 
overs of two days on cruises of 10 or 
more days and of one day on others. 
Resort has asked that this be changed 
to grant seven-day stays at Miami. 





CAB MISCELLANY 





CAB Examiner Curtis C. Hender- 
son has recommended against Conti- 
nental Air Lines’ proposed extension 
from Wichita Falls to Dallas but sug- 
gests lifting a restriction in Branift’s 
certificate against serving Wichita Falls 
and Lubbock on the same flights. | 

* eo 

A $100,000 RFC loan to Cordova 
Airlines has received the necessary CAB 
approval as being “in the public inter- 
est.” The company, whose name has 
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just been changed from Cordova Air 
Service, said the loan is to provide 
“primarily for flight equipment.” 
ee 

Bonanza Air Lines, whose renewal 
case gets underway this month, has 
asked CAB for new routes between (1) 
Las Vegas and Los Angeles, (2) Los 
Angeles and Phoenix, (3) Reno and 
San Francisco/Oakland, and (4) Las 
Vegas and San Diego, all via one or 
more intermediates. 





CAB News 





AS OF NOW 


Procedural steps in the important 
Pioneer Air Lines Mail Rate Case are 
completed and the matter stands ready 
for CAB decision. At oral argument re- 
cently, the line re-capped its argu- 
ments for higher mail pay for Martin 
2-0-2 operations and the right to re- 
tain profits realized from the sale of 
its DC-3 equipment. Entire local service 
industry is awaiting the outcome. 


Another important mail rate case, 
the Braniff Airways Domestic Rate Pro- 
ceeding, in which CAB will weigh a 
Post Office proposal for putting excess 
airline earnings in a special reserve 
fund, gets underway with hearings this 
month. Decision before the fall is un- 
likely. 


CAB had given instructions to its 
examiner to expedite the General Pas- 
senger Fare Investigation to complete 
it within one year, but even assuming 
CAB denies dismissal petitions of the 
airlines, there is little chance of com- 
pleting the case before 1955. 


Briefs are due this month in the 
Colonial Airlines Merger Proceeding, to 
be followed by an examiner's report, 
briefs to the Board, oral argument, and 
decision. Parties look for a late 1953 
decision. 


RECENT CAB DECISIONS 


@ Pan American World Airways ap- 
proved service plan for trans-Atlantic 
services changed to permit service to 
Cologne/Dusseldorf, Germany, as an 
intermediate between Brussels and 
Frankfurt. 


® BACA Airlines denied exemption 
for immediate authority to carry per- 
sons, cargo, and mail between Jefferson 
City and Columbia, Mo., on the one 
hand, and Kansas City and St. Louis, 
on the other. 


® Trans-Texas Airways granted con- 
tinued exemption to serve Pecos and 
Marfa/Alpine, Texas, on the same flights 
operated over Fort Stockton-El Pas« 
segment. 


CAB CALENDAR 


Mar. 16—Hearing in Braniff-Unite« 
Denver Interchange Case. Washingto! 
D. C. (Docket 5827). 


Mar. 17—Hearing in North Ameri 
can Airlines Use-Of-Name Investiga- 
tion. Washington, D. C. (Dockets 5774 
& 5928). 

Apr. 27—Hearing in National Air 


lines Final Mail Rate Case. Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Docket 3037). 


May 1—Hearing in General Pas- 
senger Fare Investigation. Washington 
D. C. (Docket 5509). 
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Tomorrow today... Via FWA 


Today’s down-to-earth businessman has discovered 


how convenient and timesaving it is to travel TWA. 

By using a five-mile-a-minute Constellation for all 

it’s worth, he gets the head start that lets him tackle 
tomorrow’s business today. He arrives refreshed — 
approaches each meeting with plenty of pep and plenty 
of time to get results. And since he’s handling tomorrow’s 
work today, doesn’t that mean he can be back at his 


desk tomorrow morning? 


Where in the world do you want to go? For information 
and reservations, call TWA or see your travel agent. 


ACROSS THE U.S. AND overseas... FLY 
i” TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


&.3.M4.- EU ROPE-AFPRICA-ASIA 
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Domestic Airline Traffic for December, 1952 
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Domestic Airline Traffic for Calendar 1952 
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International Airline Traffic for December, 1952 
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Concession Lease Pact 


Studied at Airport 
The San Francisco Public Utilities 


Commission now has under study a 
new formula concept in connection with 
the proposed lease agreement for the 
restaurant, bar, and cafeteria conces- 
sions in the new terminal building at 
San Francisco Airport. Agreement calls 
for bids of a percentage of the gross 
sale of food, with percentage to be paid 
the airport from the gross sale of liquor 


The minimum rental of space for 
the various food and beverage facilities 
would be $17,322 per month for 34,252 
square feet of floor area, but the con- 
cessionaire would pay the minimum 
or the sum on the percentage basis, 
whichever is the greater. Included in 
the lease is an escalator clause whereby 
percentage rates would go up from 
basic rate for food sales upon reaching a 
specified amount. 

Term of the proposed agreement 
is for 15 years, with an option to re- 


to spend not less than $500,000 for 
decorations and equipment of the vari- 
ous restaurant, bar, and cafeteria loca- 
tions. 


J. D. Ryle to ATA Post 


The public relations advisory com 
mittee of the Air Transport Association 
has elected Joseph D. Ryle, public re 
lations director of American Airlines, to 
succeed Hayes Dever as _ chairman. 
Dever, who held the chair for two terms, 


and 
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“mew for an additional 10 years, 
the concessionaire would be obligated 


is secretary and public relations direc 
tor of Capital Airlines. 


automatically 8°, greater than the rate 
bid on the sale of food. 


International Airline Traffic for Calendar 1952 
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Local Service Traffic for Calendar 1952 
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SHORT SB/5 taking off. Below, a three-view drawing. 


Tak PLANE AT MARDI MEGATIVE INCIDENCE POSTION 
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Tests Progress on “Adjustable Wing’ 


The Short SB/5 “adjustable wing” 
research aircraft which first flew last 
December has now completed a con- 
siderable number of flights in a program 
intended to investigate problems arising 
in the handling of swept-wing high- 
speed aircraft. Difficulties are encoun- 
tered in maintaining control of such 
planes at low speeds owing to a tendency 
of the airflow to break away or “spill” 
in the region of the wing tips, thus 
causing loss of stability and a tendency 
for the controls to appear not to respond 
at critical speeds such as those encoun- 
tered during take-off or landing. 

The SB/5 was designed so that 
varying degrees of sweep-back could be 
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applied to the wings. The tailplane can 
also be positioned either at the extreme 
top of the fin or below the rear portion 
of the fuselage; its angle of incidence 
is variable in flight and can be set to 
any angle between 10° above and 10° 
below horizontal. 

The varying degrees of wing sweep- 
back angle are achieved by fitting alter- 
native components. Four configurations 
can be tested: 50° (high tail unit); 60° 
(low tail unit); 60° (high tail unit); 
69° (high tail unit). The attitude of 
the non-retractable tricycle undercarriage 
can be changed to enable each configura- 
tion to be tested at various center-of- 
gravity positions. Powered by a Rolls- 


Royce Derwent turbojet, the SB/5 is 
fitted with anti-spin and braking para- 
chutes. Full-span leading-edge flaps are 
fitted. 


Japanese Cabinet 
Approves Flag Line 


Legislation leading to the establish- 
ment of a single government-controlled 
airline has been approved by the 
Japanese cabinet and will be submitted 
to parliament shortly. Target month for 
the establishment of the new airline 
corporation is April, with operations 


‘ starting by Jane. In addition to being 


the Japanese carrier in the international 
field, the proposed new company will 
also operate the domestic routes cur- 
rently flown By Japan Air Lines. 

The company will be 5194 owned 
by the government. The other 49° of 
the projected $5,500,000 initial capitaliza- 
tion will be shared by three private 
companies: Japan Air Lines, Japan Inter- 
national World Airways, and _ Iino 
Kauiun Kaisha, a shipping company 
which wants to enter the air transport 
field. All three concerns have requested 
licenses for international operations. 


JAL’s Role 


Although the government will have 
control, Tokyo reports indicate that the 
present management of JAL will play 
an important role in the new company. 
JAL is the only one of the three private 
companies actually operating at the 
present time. Moreover, it is the only 
one which has ordered modern pressut 
ized equipment—four Douglas DC-6B's 
JIWA has, however, arranged to buy 
Lockheed L-1049 Super Constellation 
if it is licensed by the government anc 
through its connection With Californi 
Eastern Airways, would be in a positio 
to start trans-Pacific operations almo 
immediately. 

The cabinet decision to establish 
single Japanese carrier may cause JAL 
procurement program to be revised. A 
present the company has on order for 
DC-6B’s, one DC-4A (to be converte 
to DC-6B configuration), two de Havi 
land Comet II’s, and three de Havillan 
Heron feeder transports. All these ai 
craft will be new except the DC6A 
which is being purchased from ‘Slic 


Airways. 
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How United Air Lines’ maintenance base 
makes fravel finer for you 


1, HERE’S UNITED AIR LINES’ maintenance base in San Francisco, 
staffed by experienced engineers and technicians. Here every 
Mainliner® goes regularly for complete reconditioning. This is in 


addition to the daily maintenance it gets out on the line. 


3. ENGINES ARE REMOVED and disassembled. Parts are cleaned, 
inspected, tested and replaced if they show even the slightest wear. 
Instruments, controls, seats — everything removable is similarly 


processed. The latest improvements and modifications are added. 


5. AFTER FLIGHT TESTING, the Mainliner goes back into service 
—literally better than when it was new. Maintenance like this— 
so precise, so thorough—is typical of the efficiency that contrib- 
utes to comfortable, dependable travel when you fly United Air 
Lines. 

{ARCH 


16, 1953 


2. THE FIRST MAINTENANCE BASE specifically designed for pres- 
ent-day airliners, United’s is the finest, most modern in the world. 
Giant catwalks and platforms move into place at the iouch of a 


button, making every inch of the plane readily accessible. 


4, AFTER REASSEMBLY, each engine is run for hours in this test 
cell. There’s a similar test for carburetors, under punishing con- 
ditions. All other vital parts must function perfectly during tests 


far more severe than anything they'll ever encounter in the sky. 


UNITED 


COMPARE THE 
FARE AND YOU'LL 


GO BY AIR Copr. 1953 


United Air Lines 
For reservations call or write United Air Lines or an Authorized Travel Agent 
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Republic is adding a new deadly vehicle of Defense to Democracy’s 


arsenal. It is the swept-wing F-84F THUNDERSTREAK .. . latest, fastest 
flying member of a rugged family which has long served the U. S. Air 


a 
ee 


Forces’ needs in the fighter and fighter-bomber field. >» > » Now 
coming off our assembly lines, the THUNDERSTREAK flies faster, 
higher and farther than its combat-proven predecessors . . . the 
F-84 Thunderjet and the F-47 Thunderbolt. It carries more armament 
and performs with greater mobility the many tasks our Air Forces 
and the NATO Air Forces require in a fighter aircraft. > >» » The 
more than 20,000 Republic designed and built planes, predomi- 
nantly fighters, which preceded the versatile THUNDERSTREAK, 


have led the way to America’s present superiority in Air Power. 
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Comet II's May 
Fly the Atlantic 

The possibility that trans-Atlantic 
jet transport operation will be inaugu- 
rated with de Havilland Comet II’s has 
been voiced by BOAC’s chairman Sir 
Miles Thomas. The corporation is con- 
sidering a “token” service with Comet 
II’s, the first of which will be delivered 
in a few months, instead of waiting until 
1956 for the Comet III. 

The Comet II has not previously 
been considered capable of trans-Atlantic 
service due to range limitations, but Sir 
Miles has pointed out that there is a 
dearth of meteorological information at 
the altitude levels at which the aircraft 
will operate (40-45,000 feet). He feels 
that the acquisition of more knowledge 
about the behavior pattern of upper-air 
wind currents might give the Comet II 
more range than it is now credited with. 
One of the first assignments of the air- 
craft will be to start a meteorological 
research program to make a thorough 
investigation of the question. 

Sir Miles predicted that civil trans- 
ports would remain in the subsonic 
speed category for at least another fifteen 
years, since the purchase price and op- 
erating costs of supersonic transports 
would preclude their use. He said that 
development of a nuclear power source 
might permit the operation of a super- 
sonic transport, but ventured no guess as 
to when it might be available. Discuss- 
ing criticism of the economic potential 

the Comet I, Sir Miles said that the 
plane is actually making a profit in cur- 
rent operations. 


DC-3 Replacement 
Under Way at Percival 


A “Douglas DC-3 replacement” ac- 
nmodating about 20 passengers is be- 
: developed by Percival Aircraft Ltd. 


England. Essentially a  stretched- 
elage version of the Prince high-wing 
der transport (which is now out of 
duction), the new aircraft will also 
ve a greater wing span and will be 
wered by two Alvis Maonides engines. 
rcival is also working on an order for 
Pembrokes (military version of the 
nee) for the Belgian Air Force. 

Production of the Percival Provost 
ner for the Royal Air Force is now 
| advanced and the first five aircraft 
| be delivered this month. The com- 
iy is working on a jet-powered ver- 
1 of this trainer using an Armstrong- 
ideley Viper. This is one of Britain’s 
er known turbojets. It develops be- 
cen 1,000 and 1,500 pounds of static 
ust. 
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$O 1220 helicopter by SNCA du Sud Quest is driven by com- 
pressed air fed to the rotor blade tips by a Turbomeca Palouste generator. 
As there is no combustion at the tips, the model is considerably quieter 


than ramjet rotorcraft. 





Reverse Thrust Seen for Vickers VC-7 


The economy of the Rolls-Royce 
Conway by-pass engine will enable the 
Vickers VC-7 jet transport to carry 150 
passengers and at such a capacity the 
aircraft will be more economical than 
the Douglas DC4 over ranges of 300- 
400 miles, according to designer George 
Edwards. He censiders the Conway to 
be the biggest development in jet en- 
gines since the war. 

Edwards is very much aware of the 
necessity of not relying completely on 


brakes for stopping jet aircraft, and it 
is certain that the VC-7 will have re 
verse thrust to assist deceleration. The 
aircraft will have very sensitive elevator 
control and low stalling speed. The 
VC-7 will have four separate doors for 
loading and unloading passengers. 
Moreover, it will have a number of 
large emergency exits in addition to 
the usual window exits (this fits in with 
current Air Registration Board thinking 
that future aircraft should have more 
than just window exits). 





Rugged Max Holste 1521 Broussard is a light transport intended 


for bush operations. It is now undergoing its flight test program. 





The Grumman-built 
Navy F9F-6, one of the 
newest jet fighters 

in production. 


The hydraulic fluid 
that won’t burn is the life blood 
of the “Cougar” 


® 
HOLLINGSHEAD] w LY) 
WON’T BURN! 





Now ready for commercial use! 


**A hydraulic fluid that won’t burn” was 
specified by the Navy for use in the Grumman 
F9F-6 “COUGAR.” Hollingshead developed 
the fluid which has a flammability rating of zero and 
has the other qualities to insure proper 
functioning and to improve the service life of 
the hydraulic system. This is 4 non-inflammable edo or orton ae . ~ 
hydraulic fluid—now available for greater Technical Development and Evaluation Center, 
safety in all aircraft! Indianapolis. The fluid was forced through an 
acetylene torch (6300° F.) under a pressure of 
3000 psi. 





Besides safety—these features: 


Not necessary to change ‘‘o’”’ RINGS, SEALS, OR 
ACCUMULATOR DIAPHRAGMS. The fluid conforms to 
Specification MIL-F-7083 (AER). BETTER 
LUBRICITY AND HIGHER SPECIFIC HEAT reduce 

parts wear. IMPROVED VISCOSITY in operating range 
from below —60° F. to 160° F. INHIBITED to 
protect against corrosion. LOWER CosT than any 


similar fluid available. IN THE SAME TEST, && non-inflammable 
hydraulic fluid would not burn, and was given a 
“flammability rating of zero.” 
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Send for a copy of this new 
booklet which gives a complete 
description of 83 including data 
charts and servicing information, 


Industrial Division y AA Wellioegihecd Corporation 


Leader in Maintenance Chemicals 
840 Cooper Street, Camden 2, New Jersey 
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FOR COMPLETE MARKET REPORT of ° 

FOR IMMEDIATE SALE available multi-engine aircraft, including | | NAVCO, Inc., HAS in STOCK 
Beech, Convair, Curtiss, Douglas, Grum- . . 
man and Lockheed manufacture, write | For Executive Aircraft 

‘| | or call New, Factory Fresh 


*3 Douglas DC-4Es WILLIAM C. WOLD ASSOCIATES A.R.C. ISD Omnis, F-I1A Isolation Amplifiers 


516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 17R VHF Tuneable Receivers 
*2 L-049 Constellations Telephone: MUrray 7-2050 | Goodie sind Marker Rs Vie? 
. | collins used), SIR3 VHF 280 channel 
* 5 Convair 240s Com crystal controlled receivers 
1 @ Slopes, 20 channel, 
C-46s Transport pilot 19 years flying A. T. R. ans 
v 2 Curtiss 10,000 hours time including DC-3, DC-4, Colttes ine (used) HF, 2 chenaal, — 
y 1 PBY-5A Boeing 377, B-17, B-24, and C-46. Flight MF 180 channel Transmitter 
V¥ 1 Executive A-20 supervisory and Sales executive experience. yea VHE 0 channel Transmitter 
Married 13 years. Presently chief pilot Air Flite-Tronics MB-3 marker, 3 light 
vy 4 Douglas DC-3s & C-47Bs Transport Group 200 Pilots MATS. Available Y 9 
June or earlier. Address CPMAT Box 695 Lear ADF-12, ADF-I4, 2200 marker 
Information on other aircraft La Guardia Field. New York. P Lear L-2 Autopilot 


also available. Lambert Field St. Lovis 21, Mo. 
Vv M-NY 
Cable Address AVIACOR FOR SALE OR LEASE 


Phone: Plaza 3-8110 
Douglas DC-3, G202A, 21 passenger, 
~~) CG excellent condition. Equipped for 
scheduled operation. Write for de- Wings field WINGS inc Phila. tat. 
Aviation Corporation of America tails to Box 801, AMERICAN AVIA- Ambler, Pa. ’ « Airport 
TION Magazine, 1025 Vermont Ave., Aircraft Sales & Service Since 1929 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES N. W., Washington 5, D. C. | sunt Us with Confidence before 
or SELLING any type aircraft 
36 Central Park South, New York 19, N.Y. y. 
‘ou Pay Nothing for Our 
Transport pilot 10 “years flying A. T. R. EXPERIENCE and INTEGRITY 
fime including C-46, C-47" B-i7, Twin Beech, sneaseenamethaneas 
time ~46, . 
EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT Grumman SA-16. Broad commercial sales 
" background. Married 17 years. Presently 
__ __ Complete Services senior pilot material officer USAF. Avail- BOOKS FOUND! Free world-wide search 
DOUGLAS BEECHCRAFT able approximately April 1. Interested ex- service. Aviation history and literature a 
Radios Engines Interiors ecutive pilot assignment or other suitable specialty. Fast service—reasonable prices 
Conversion Sales Maintenance Parts assignment. Address SPMO, Box 695, La "> Send wants—no ay yo In 
LAMBERT FIELD ST. LOUIS, MO Guardia Field, New York. Bookfinders, Box 3003-. Beverly-Hills, Calif. 




































































REMMERT-WERNER, Inc. Quick Change Installation at YOUR Airport 


Aircraft Radio Maimtenance Mechanics 

eeded by Allegheny Airlines—Second Class 

C.C. license required. Aircraft radio main- 
tenance experience desired, work is in Wash- LAMBERT FIELD ST. LOUIS, MO 
igton, D. C. Write Personnel Office, Hangar POF - the 

2, Washington National Airport. PRATT & WHITNEY P&W R1830-Super-92 WRIGHT 
Over 20 Years Airline Engine Experience Now Serving Executive Aircraft 
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Drive Yourself. 1 got such a kick 
out of driving in France last May that 
when I went back to Europe again in 
September to attend the annual assem- 
bly of the International Air Transport 
Association in Geneva, Switzerland, I 
decided to drive there from Paris. 

So I rented another French Ford, 
called the Vedette, from Europcars in 
Paris and drove to Geneva by way of 
Luxembourg. I can only say again that 
if you want a good average usable car 
with the least red tape, go to Europcars, 
which has its headquarters in Paris, 
and you can drive anywhere in Europe 
with reasonable economy and a mini- 
mum of trouble. 

I couldn’t find anybody to go with 
me, so I hied myself out on an east- 
bound road and headed for Rheims 
where I stopped and saw the cathedral, 
and drove on to Luxembourg to spend 
the night. Next day I drove on south 
through industrial centers and into 


Switzerland and spent the night in 
Lucerne. On the third day I drove to 
Geneva via the mountains and had a 
fine trip. 





we 


Pick Your Route. sut 1 find that 
driving by myself in Europe isn’t so 
exciting because I always hesitate to 
slow down or to stop and see things 
along the way. Furthermore, I might as 
well warn you that if you stick to the 
main highways, and especially through 
industrial areas, you won’t find driving 
to be such a thrill. Don’t take the 
shortest route between two points, and 
keep away from industrial centers, 
otherwise you might as well be on U. S. 
No. 1 from New York to Philadelphia. 

In Switzerland. however, a car is 
the right sort of locomotion. Take 
plenty of time, because the roads are 
often narrow and twisting. The views 
in the mountains and along the lakes 
are superb. And I found a car to be 
very useful at conventions and even in 
Geneva, where there’s a lot of traffic, 
I never had any difficulty finding a 
parking place right near my hotel, 
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which, incidentally was the des Bergues, 
one of Geneva’s best. 

But after IATA I had the problem 
of getting back to Paris and I finally 
wound up with a couple of passengers. 
One was Jean-Marie Riche, AMERICAN 
AviaTion’s Paris correspondent, and that 
estimable gentleman and scholar, Rod 
MacInnes, public relations director for 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. All of which 
leads me into my story. 


Cathedrals and Organs. one 
of my weak spots is old cathedrals. 
Another weak spot is organ music. It 
happened that on the Saturday night 
after IATA there was to be a gala organ 
recital in the big cathedral at Chartres, 
60 miles west of Paris. Before leaving 
for Geneva I had arranged that Riche 
and I would meet his wife and Mimi 
Romedenne of TWA at a certain cafe 
in Chartres and we'd all go to the 
cathedral together. 

Being a lover of the finer things of 
life, Mr. MacInnes readily agreed to go 
along and I allowed as how it was high 
time that he absorbed a little culture 
after a week-long IATA session. So our 
party of three drove out of Geneva on 
Friday afternoon and spent the night in 
a second-rate hostel about a hundred 
miles west of Switzerland in a rather 
anonymous section of France. It began 
to rain and it was quite chilly. 

Saturday morning we got a good 
early start and headed across France 
toward Chartres and managed to get 
there late in the afternoon. The rain 
had stopped but it was cold. Brandy 
served in lieu of coal to warm us up 
on arrival. At the appointed hour we 
went to the cafe and found Mrs. Riche, 
Mimi, and Pierre Grocq, who handles 
air cargo in Paris for Scandinavian Air- 
lines System. We thus had both our 
own IATA group and an international 
assembly as well. 


We Lose Macinnes. — chartres 
was jammed with visitors for the big 
organ recital. It seemed obvious to me 
that they had sold far more tickets 
than there were seats inside the big 
structure and my suspicion turned out 
to be correct. By the time we got to 
the cathedral, which was attractively 
floodlit outside, the place was packed. 
Rod MacInnes looked more unhappy 
by the minute and I felt a pang of 
guilt that I had dragged him all the 
way to Chartres for such an event. 
Never force culture on an airline man, 
I said to myself, the rate of absorption 
must be very gradual and painless. 
We forced our way into the cathe- 
dral and before I knew it, Rod had got 
lost in the shuffle. The rest of us pushed 
up forward to the section where our 
seats were supposed to be, and thanks 
to Pierre Grocq, we finally made it. I 
kept thinking about poor MaclInnes, 
lost far in the background, and I sus- 


pected he would make his way to the 
railroad station and go to Paris. 


Macinnes Isn’t Lost. in the dim 
light the cathedral was magnificent. 
The organ concert was likewise magni- 
ficent. But the cathedral was cold. 
Somehow back in the 13th Century they 
didn’t plan for central heating of those 
huge stone structures. 

When the concert ended, the mass 
of humanity packed inside all started 
for cars, buses, and the railroad station 
at once and I never thought we’d find 
Rod. But there he was, near the exit 
patiently waiting. I started to apologize 
to him but a smile of merry content- 
ment and satisfaction stopped me. Far 
from looking unhappy, Rod exuded a 
glow of inspiration and achievement 

Then the story came out. Rod had 
gotten lost from us and was standing 
at the rear of the south transept when 
a priest came along and, taking pity on 
this lonesome-looking character, asked 
him if he was an American. Rod quickly 
put the priest right about that and 
said he was a Canadian. Oh, said the 
priest, and where from in Canada? 
Montreal, said Rod. Ah, said the priest 
I'm from Montreal, too. 


The Macinnes Triumph. come 
with me, said the priest, and took Rod 
through the passageway back of the 
choir, from which the public was ex- 
cluded, and to a secluded nook pro- 
tected by a drape. Now, said the priest, 
we have two good seats and if you 
want to get a fine view of the whole 
proceedings, just draw back the cur- 
tain. It turned out that these two did 
have, indeed, the best vantage point in 
the cathedral. 





Well, it was cold, but the priest W 
quite prepared. He had a bottle 
wine, which he shared with our Ri 
and there isn’t any more to the st 
except that those two enjoyed t 
organ recital immensely while the r« 
of us were cold and feeling guilty ab« 
having lost Rod. Such a windfall cou 
only happen to a guy like MacIni 
who is one of the world’s wonderfu 
human persons. 

Now I hope that my Catho 
friends won't be upset by my telli 
this story, because it fits so completé 
into the French scene where wi 
drinking is an integral part of life, a 
it also fits so neatly into the setting 
those fine old cathedrals which ha 
played such a part in the lives of t»e 
people through the centuries. The mo: l 
of this story, if any, is never feel sor’y 
for Rod MacInnes. 
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In Douglas cabin supercharger transmissions . : . 


Monsanto SKYDROL outlasts 
mineral oil 16 to 1 


“ewer fluid changes. Skydrol is 
oproved for 4,000 hours in Douglas 
ibin supercharger transmissions, 
ympared to 250 hours for mineral 
| fluids. In aircraft hydraulic sys- 
ms, the service life of Skydrol is 
‘tremely long. To date, no maxi- 
um life limit has been determined. 


ersatility. Skydrol can be used as 
.e standard fluid for all hydrauli- 
illy operated units in the aircraft 
. ie., cabin supercharger trans- 
issions, aircraft hydraulic system, 
nding gear shock struts. Skydrol 
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also has been tested successfully in 
oil-operated autopilots. 


Skydrol’s lubricity is more than 
double that of conventional hydraulic 
fluids, as proved by laboratory tests 
and service statistics. 


Skydrol is noncorrosive to aircraft 


metals and alloys. 


Skydrol is readily adaptable to all 
types of aircraft with only minor 
changes to the hydraulic system. 


Skydrol is stable at required operat- 
ing temperatures and pressures. 


Complete Specifications and technical data 

on Skydrol are contained in this 24-page 

brochure. A copy will be 

: sent to you on request. Write 

‘SKYRL- MONSANTO CHEMICAL 

ai COMPANY, Organic Chemi- 

cals Division, 800 North 

| , Twelfth Blvd., St. Louis 1, 
_ a Missouri. 

Skydrol: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
85 








ale-sealed pump aids hig t of the 
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, Big planes like the Boeing C-97 Stratofreighter may use 
Oo a as many as four or five combustion heaters for de-icing. Extra 
pressure to force high octane fuel to these heaters is 
“¢ ‘ > fon. furnished by the Lear-Romec Heater Fuel Pump illustrated. 
. ‘ Designed to operate at temperatures as high as 180° F, 
and as low as —65° F, it must deliver an unfailing supply of 
fuel to heaters for de-icing—without incurring fire hazard. 


#) »* — Triple assurance against fire hazard is provided by a primary 
; seal between motor and pump, a seal leakage chamber 
é and a secondary seal between chamber and motor. The 
latter, a new feature, eliminates ‘the leakage of fuel { 


RG-9540 HEATER FUEL PUMP—6/100 pump into the motor. 

hp electric motor driven, weight less than r : ; —_" —— . 

4 Ibs., rated capacity 35 gph at 25 psi dis- Included in the comprehensive line of aircraft fluid 

charge. Several hundred of these pumps systems and oilless pressurizing equipment produced | 

have been manufactured for Boeing. Lear-Romec are many new and novel products. For det 
information write for the latest Lear-Romec catalog. 


LEAR-ROME vision i ie | 
Abbe Road, 4 Ohio . Dicision A “Mbrencing Whe Fronlived Y is 


Grand Rapids Division, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Learcal Division, Los Angeles, California 
Lear, incorporated, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
OTHER 
LEAR-ROMEC 
PRODUCTS 


Air Motors * Rotary Hand 
Pumps * Fivid Regulator 
Valves * Airborne Air 
Compressors * Centrifu- 
gal and Turbine Pump* 
Camera Vacuum Pump! 
Pneumatic Motors * De 
hydrators + Absolute 


WATER INJECTION PUMPS Oll TRANSFER PUMPS Pressure Switches 
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News at Deadline 





Navy May Replace J40 
With P & W J57 


A switch from the Westinghouse 
J40 jet engine to the Pratt & Whitney 
J57 is under consideration by the Navy’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics. Among the 
planes that would be involved in such 
a switch are the Grumman FIOF, the 
Douglas A3D, and the McDonnell F3H. 

Slow deliveries and high fuel con- 
sumption are cited as reasons why the 
J40 may be replaced. If the J57 takes 
its place present sources of production 
may have to be supplemented. Alternate 
sources under consideration include the 
Lincoln-Mercury plant at Romulus, 
Mich., and the Navy-owned Chrysler 
Detroit plant. 


Kindelberger A Skeptic 


On Jet Transports 
The jet engine that exists today 


was not made for transport use and is 
not an economic proposition, in the 
opinion of J. H. Kindelberger, chair- 
man of North American Aviation. 
Consequently North American is not 
building a jet transport; if other Amer- 
ican companies do so they will lose 
money, Kindelberger believes. 

The propeller-driven Douglas DC-7 
and the Lockheed Super Constellation 
will handle the lion’s share of passenger 
traffic for several years to come, he 
predicted. 

Kindelberger had earlier told a com- 
pany gathering of executive, supervisory, 
and professional personnel that he ex- 
pected another stretch-out in defense 
programs, but that other plans would 
be reduced before scheduled plane pro- 
curement was hit. 


ODM To Set Up Group 


To Study Stabilization 


The Office of Defense Mobilization 
is planning to set up an advisory com- 
mittee which will make recommenda- 
tions on stabilizing the aircraft industry 
during peacetime. Harold R. (Bill) 
Boyer, first chairman of the Aircraft 
Production Board and now a General 
Motors vice president in charge of the 
Cadillac tank plant in Cleveland has 
been offered the chairmanship of the 
new committee, 

Boyer has reportedly received ap- 
proval from GM to take the job, but is 
said to be reluctant to serve as chair- 
man. 
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Martin Cleared in Suit 


The Glenn L. Martin Co. has been 
absolved of charges that faulty con- 
struction brought about the crash of a 
Martin 2-0-2 that killed 36 on August 


. 29, 1948. The decision came from a 


Federal grand jury in Cleveland as a 
result of a million-dollar damage suit 
brought by Northwest Airlines, which 
is planning an appeal. 


Inwood in Phila. Post 


Louis R. Inwood, director of avia- 
tion at Kansas City, has accepted the 
dual posts of deputy director of com- 
merce and director of aviation for Phila- 
delphia, as of April 1. The former chief 
of the city’s bureau of aviation, Victor 
Dallin, will remain as transitional con- 
sultant indefinitely. 


Runway Marks Show 
Comet Dragged Tail 


Marks on the runway at Karachi, 
Pakistan, apparently indicate that the 
Canadian Pacific Airlines Comet IA 
dragged its tail before a crash ended 
its abortive take-off on March 3. Black 
skid marks also indicate heavy braking; 
it is assumed that the aircraft never 
became airborne. 

Although the loss of the Comet will 
delay CPA’s trans-Pacific service, new 
Convair 240 and Douglas DC-6B serv- 
ices have been inaugurated and are due 
for expansion. Latest information is that 
the DC-6B’s will be used in service to 


Australia. 


Twin-Engine Aeronca 


A prototype twin-engine Aeronca is 
under construction, designed to hit the 
executive aircraft market. The design 
will carry eight passengers and a two- 
man crew at a cruising speed of 306 
mph, up to a 20,000-foot ceiling. Power 
will be two Wright R1820 aircooled 
radials, each with 1,525 hp. 

The prototype is expected to fly in 
1954. 


Overhaul Firms Form 
National Group 


The major aircraft maintenance and 
overhaul companies have formed an or- 
ganization called The Aircraft Service 
Association (TASA) “to assist the 


armed forces in attaining efficiency, 
economy and safety in the current drive 
for greater national defense.” 

Head is Thomas Wolfe, president 
of Pacific Airmotive Corp. vice presi- 
dent, Robert McCulloch, president of 
Temco Aircraft; secretary and treasurer 
is Maxwell W. Balfour, vice president 
and director of Spartan Aircraft. 


Gen. Kuter to New Post 


New commandant of the Air Uni- 
versity at Maxwell AFB, Ala., will be 
Lt. Gen. Laurence S. Kuter, USAF 
Deputy Chief of Staff-Personnel. He will 
be succeeded by Maj. Gen. Emmett 
(Rosy) O’Donnell, Jr., now command- 
ing general of the 15th Air Force at 
March AFB, Calif. O’Donnell’s successor 
will be Maj. Gen. Walter C. Sweeney, 
Jr.. now director of plans for the 


15th AF. 


Spare Parts Order 
For Italian Firm 


A contract for $9 million worth of 
spare parts for the Allison J35 jet en- 
gine has been awarded to the Fiat com- 
pany of Turin, Italy. The order was 
placed by the USAF and the parts will 
go to NATO nations, being distributed 
from the USAF’s depot at Chateauroux, 
France. 

Deliveries are scheduled to begin in 
July and to continue until next Sep- 
tember. Engineers from General Motors’ 
Allison Division will assist in the pro- 
gram. 


T-34A Ordered By USAF 


A quantity production order has 
been placed by the Air Force for the 
Beech T-34A primary trainer, which 
will replace the North American T-. 
The T-34A will be built both at Beech’s 
Wichita plant and at the Canadian Car 
and Foundry plant, Fort William, 
Ontario. 

The trainer, a development of 
Beech’s Model 45 Mentor, will be pow- 
ered by a 225-hp Continental engine. 
Top speed will be 180 mph., service ceil- 
ing 20,000 feet, range 785 miles, and 
gross take-off weight 2,900 pounds. 


Horne Leaves Post, 
Plans Vacation 


Former Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
trator Charles F. Horne, whose resigna- 
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tion became effective March 6, has de- 
nied that the Aircoach Transport As- 
sociation had approached him with any 
offer to take over its presidency, vacant 
since the resignation of Amos Heacock. 
Horne commented “It’s news to me,” 
and announced that he was headed for 
a vacation on the west coast. 


Northrop Missile Order 


An order for a guided missile has 
been placed with Northrop Aircraft by 
the USAF, board chairman Gen. Oliver 
P. Echols has announced. Deliveries 
are scheduled through 1955. Northrop 
has about 3,300 workers on missile 
projects. 


Douglas Confirmed as 


USAF Undersecretary 


James H. Douglas, Jr., has been 
confirmed as Undersecretary of the Air 
Force, replacing Roswell L. Gilpatric. 
Douglas, 53, is a Chicago attorney, a 
director of American Airlines, and a 
veteran of both World Wars. 


Congress Set to 
Investigate P. O. 


Both the Senate and the House 
have approved investigations into the 
operations of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The Senate Rules Committee has 
approved S. Res. 49, which will use 
a budget of $100,000 for an investiga- 
tion of postal rates and policies. The 
House has authorized its Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee to investi- 
gate all matters under its jurisdiction. 

Under investigation will be such 
problems as the relation of postal rates 
and charges to the reasonable cost of 
handling various classes of mail and 
the extent to which various items (such 
as subsidies) should be exercised when 
considering costs. 


Production Set For 


CF-100 Mark 4 


Production of the Mark 4 CF-100 
by A. V. Roe (Canada) Ltd. will begin 
this summer after an order for 70 of 
the Mark 3’s is completed. The Mark 4 
is an improved version carrying 60 
rockets in wing-tip pods and eight .50 
caliber machine guns in a ventral pack. 
An empty pack may be removed and 
replaced with a fully loaded one in a 
matter of minutes. 
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Rapid Write-off 
Deadline Extended 


Rapid write-offs of new transports 
have become available for aircraft or 
spare parts delivered before June 30, 
1955, as the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation extended its time limit six 
months beyond the previous deadline. 

Goal for the program is still 600 
planes; certificates of necessity have so 
far been issued for 359 planes. 


‘Copter Cost Cut 


Hiller Helicopters has announced 
commercial production of the model 
12-B, a three-place, dual controlled 
helicopter, at $36,000, a drop in price 
of $10,000 from the previous figure. 
The 12-B, similar to the Army’s H-23B, 
will be powered by a 200-hp air-cooled 
engine, and will be fitted with a fully 
enclosed cockpit and skid-type landing 


gear. 


Avon at 9,500 Pounds 


A gross thrust rating of 9,500 
pounds has been obtained with a Rolls- 
Royce Avon RA.7R turbojet with re- 
heat on a 150-hour test. 


Patterson Foresees 
Idlewild Leading 


New York International Airport 
will without doubt become the major 
airport in the New York area, accord- 
ing to W. A. Patterson, president of 
United Air Lines. Patterson sees New- 
ark as the second airport, provided that 
“the community becomes friendly to us 
rather than antagonistic.” The move 
from LaGuardia to the other two air- 
ports should be made by all the carriers 
at the same time, according to Patter- 
son’s comments as reported in the UAL 
News. 


‘Stratoport’ Tests 
Termed Encouraging 


Results of tests on a wind-breaking 
airport “fence” have been “beyond ex- 
pectations,” according to Assen Jordan- 
off, who formed the Stratoport Corp. 
last August to develop the idea. 

Wind tunnel tests have been con- 
ducted at Catholic University Aero- 
nautical Laboratory, showing a 70% 
to 80% reduction in wind velocity when 
the mesh aluminum fence is used beside 
the runway. Reports on the tests are to 
go to the Port of New York Authority 
and the National Air Transport Co- 


ordinating Committee. A proposal for 
a full-scale experimental program will 
also be made to the U. S. Air Force 
director of requirements. 


U. S. Firms Bargain on 
Japanese Licenses 


Three U. S. aircraft manufacturers 
are negotiating with Japanese interests 
for trainers to be built in Japan under 
license. 

* North American Aviation, Inc. 
is talking with Tozai Trading Co. and 
Shin Mitsubishi Heavy Industry Corp. 
The deal would involve the latter con- 
cern building T-28A’s. 

* Beech Aircraft Corp is in con- 
tact with C. Itoh (Trading) Co. and 
Fuji Industries regarding production of 
T-34’s by Fuji. 

* Temco Aircraft Corp. is in nego- 
tiation with Okamura Seisakusho Co. 
for the Japanese manufacture of T-35’s. 

Reason for these negotiations is 
stated to be the Japanese government's 
policy of seeking Japanese-built aircraft 
for the nation’s embryo air force and 
naval air arm. Two U. S. manufacturers 
—Bell Aircraft Corp. and Fletcher 
Aviation Corp.—have already arranged 
for the license production of their 
models in Japan. 


New USAF Quality 
Control System 


A new system of quality control 
has been instituted by the Air Materiel 
Command with a reduction of the AMC 
inspection force from 14,000 to 4,000 
as one result. The new plan holds com- 
panies responsible for meeting USAF 
standards; the Air Force now checks 
only the contractor’s inspection methods. 


Grace Official Named 
Director of PANAGRA 


James H. Stebbins, a vice president 
of W. R. Grace & Co., has been elected 
a director of Pan American Grace Air- 
ways. He is also a director of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council and a 
past president of the American Society 
of Peru. 


Sikorsky Firm Celebrates 


30th Anniversary 


Sikorsky celebrated its 30th anni- 
versary on March 5. The United Air- 
craft Corp. division was established by 
Igor I. Sikorsky as the Sikorsky Aero 
Engine Corp. on Long Island on March 
5, 1923. 
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Bendix — 


A new and better steerable nose gear 
design... Easier and more efficient 
Steering action... 

Important savings in weight, 

Space and maintenance. 
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which can be built in as an integral part of any nose strut. 


This simple compact steering unit actually does the work of 
two conventional mechanisms. The hydraulic power cylinders 
take the place of the upper scissor member of usual torque 
links. They serve the double purpose of torque links and 
steering actuators. Thus with one unit performing dual func- 

tions Bendix Torque Link Steering obtains important savings 
in weight, space and maintenance. 


— 
nee 
Bendix Torque Link Steering is a rugged self-contained unit & 


addition shimmy dampening is more effective because 
npening forces are applied at a point where there is the 
ist amount of spring action in the system. 


\lchough Bendix Torque Link Steering is a new conception 
more efficient steering action it has been fully tested and 
ved. After exhaustive laboratory tests it is now being used 
several of the newer planes with excellent results. 


idix engineers welcome the opportunity to assist air frame 
igners in the application of this Torque Link Steering to 
ir new airplanes. 


LEADER IN LANDING GEAR 


—___-” 


FIRST IN FUEL METERING 


BENDIX S398 SOUTH BEND ‘eras Products 


Sey Division 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 
72 Fifth Avenve, New York 11, N.Y. 





Fdohawk Airlines’ experience 
with Texaco offers guide to 
high efficiency, low costs 











MOHAWK AIRLINES provides New York State with 
swift, dependable passenger, air mail and air cargo 
service, with connections to any part of the world. 
Its facilities are widely used by commuters between 







upstate cities. This fast-growing operation has an out- e 


MOHAWK 
Airlines _ anne ocean 





standing record for efficiency and economical opera- 
tion. All Mohawk planes are lubricated and fueled 
100% by Texaco. 





























H operating efficiency and low mainte- airlines. Put Texaco Aviation Products and Texaco 
nance costs have a lot to do with airline Lubrication Engineering Service to work for you — 
profits. Here’s what Mohawk Airlines’ as so many other airlines have done. In fact — 
Vice President Robert E. Peach says in this connec- For over 15 years, more revenue airline miles 
tion about Texaco: in the U.S. have been flown with Texaco Air- 
“We appreciate the great job Texaco has done craft Engine Oil than with any other brand. 
for us over the years — first, in the uniformly high A Texaco Aviation Representative will gladly give 
quality of its lubricants and fuels and, second, in you the full story and help you cut cost-corners 
the important help rendered by Texaco Lubrication without sacrificing efficiency. Just call the nearest of 
Engineering Service which has enabled us to set up the more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in 
highly efficient and cost-saving maintenance pro- the 48 States or write: 
cedures. That is why all Mohawk planes are lubri- tr w % 
cated and fueled exclusively with Texaco.” The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 


Be guided by the experience of America’s leading 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


AF TEXACO \ubricants and Fuels 


TUNE IN... . TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE, on television Tuesday nights. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts Saturday afternoons 
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